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LAWRENCE’S MONUMENT-—AS IT IS! ic was then a matter past controversy ; and, of course Kitty 

Tue really affecting picture which we present this week, is was expected —— ee else ae and say what 
from a drawing of the hero’s monument as it now stands || a a ha a. ng A to say; and the a of re was 
.o‘dated in Trinity churchyard. Thank heaven, and Chargeable to a strange idiosyncrasy, a peculiar conforma- 
agen” 7 / f |tion of the mind, or rather brain, over which she had no 


our to patriotism, that a project is on foot to replace it | 
i 4 : ate ‘control ; and so Kitty was forgiven, forgiven by all but—— 


speedily by one more worthy of the great fame to which | os tena 
it is the pointing finger. No man of feeling, no lover of | Pi : 

true ve will see this picture, and remember the lips || I have heard that Cupid is blind, but of that I believe not 
that uttered “* Don’t give up the ship!” without the im- | ,a word. Indeed, I have a confirmation strong, that the 
pulse to contribute his mite to this noble object of reno- ‘malicious little knave has a sort of clairvoyance, and can 
vation, We shall enlarge on this topic hereafter. see a heart where few would expect one to exist; for; did 
| he not perch himself, now in the eye, and now on the lip 
of Kitty Coleman, and, witha marvellously steady aim, (imi- 
tating a personage a trifle more dreaded,) 


Tuat we delight in ‘* Fanny Forester” our -readers know. 
She keeps her incognita—heaven forgive her! Here is side discal 
one of her sketches, of which we like the manner so well i Both great and small ?” 
that we prefer it to most manna in the literary wilderness. || ___ , ee ie i 7 
Our compliments to you, witty lady Fanny, and pray Blind! no, no! If the laughing rogue did fail in a single 
write away? Brains are cooler for unloading, this hot | Stance, 1t was not that he aimed falsely, or had emptied 
weather. || his quiver before. Harry Raymond must have had a tough 

KITTY COLEMAN. | | heart, and so the arrow rebounded. Oh! a very stupid fel- 

| low was that Harry Raymond! and Kitty hesitated not to 

_ say it; for, after walking and riding with her all through the 

with her winsome ways and wicked little heart ! Those leafy icons of June, what right had he to grow dignified all 

large, bewildering eyes! how they poured out their strange of a sudden, and look upon her, when he did it et all, as 

eloquence, looking as innocent all the while as though they!’ though she had been a naughty child that deserved tying 

had peeped from their amber-fringed curtains quite by mis. || up? To be sure, Harry Raymond was a scholar, and in 

love, as everybody said, with his books; but pray, what 

book is there of them all, that could begin to compare with 
“rosy bed, | Kitty Coleman? 

That a bee would choose to dream in.” || There used to be delightful little gatherings in our village, 

That is, a well-bred bee, which cared to pillow his head on | and Kitty must of course be there; and Harry, stupid as he 

pearls white as snow on the heaven-side of our earthly at- || was, always went too. People were of course glad to see 

mosphere, and sip the honey of Hybla from the balmy air | him, for the honour was something, if the company had 
fanning his slumbers. And so wild—unmanageable was she! || otherwise been ever so undesirable. But Kitty hesitated 

Oh! it was shocking to proper people! Why, she actually | not to show her dislike. She declared he did not know 

laughed aloud—Kitty Coleman did ! I say Kitty, because in \ how to be civil; and there she sighed, (doubtless at the 

her hours of frolicking, she was very like a juvenile puss, par-'| boorishness of scholars in general, and this one in par- 
ticularly given to fun-loving ; and, moreover, because every- || ticular ;) and then she laughed, so long and musically that 
body called her Kitty, but aunt Martha. She was a well- | the lawyer, the schoolmaster, the four clerks, the merchant, 
bred woman, who disapproved of loud laughing, romping, || and Lithper Lithpet, the dandy, all joined in the chorus ; 
and nicknaming, as she did of other crimes ; so, she always | i! ‘though, for the life of them, they could not have told what the 
said, Miss Catharine. She thought, too, thet Miss Catha-'| lady laughed at. Harry Raymond only looked towards the 
tine’s hair—those long, golden locks, like rays of floating || group, muttered something in a very ill-natured tone about 
sunshine wandering about her shoulders, should be gathered | butterflies, and then turned his back upon them, and gazed 
up into a comb; and once the little lady was so obliging as | out of the window, though it was very certain he could see 
tomake trial of the scheme ; but, at the first bound she made || nothing in the pitchy darkness. It was very strange that 
after Rover, the sented cloud broke from its ignoble | Kitty Coleman should have disregarded entirely the opinion 
bondage, and the little silver comb nestled down in the long || of such a distinguished gentleman as Harry Raymond ; for 
grass forevermore. Kitty was a sad romp. It is a hard || he had travelled, and he sported an elegant wardrobe, and 
thing to say of one we all loved so well, but aunt Martha | owned a gay equipage, a fine house and grounds, “ and 
said it, and shook her head, and sighed the while ; and the everything that a handsome.” But she only laughed the 
squire, aunt Martha’s brother, said it, and spread open his'|louder when she saw he was displeased. Indeed, his 
arms for his pet to spring into ; and careful old ladies said it, || serious face seemed to infuse the concentrated, double- 
and said, too, what a pity it is that young ladies now-a-days | distilled spirit of mirthfulness into her ; and a more frolick- 
would have no more regard for propriety ! and even Enoch | some creature never existed than Kitty was—until he was 

Short, the great phrenologist, buried his bony fingers in | gone. Then, all of a sudden, she grew fatigued, and must 

those dainty locks, that none but a phrenologist had a right \g0 home immediately. 

to touch, and: waiting only for the long, silvery laugh, that || 1 It was as much on Harry Raymond’s account as her own, 

iaterrupted his scientific researches, to subside, declared | that aunt Martha was distressed at the hoydenish manners 

that her organ of mirthfulness was very strikingly developed. | of her romping niece, and found it her duty to expostulate 


An arrant piece of mischief was that Kitty Coleman, | 


take, or only to join in a quadrille with the sunlight! And 
then those warm, ripe lips! the veritable 
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every day. But Kitty insisted that her manners were not 
hoydenish, and if her heart overflowed it was not her fault. 
She could not shut up all her glad feelings within her; they 
would leap back at the call of their kindred gushing from 
other bosoms, and to all the beautiful things of creation, as 
joyous in their mute eloquence as she was. Besides, the 
wicked little Kitty Coleman was very angry that aunt 
Martha should attempt to govern her conduct by the likings 
of Harry Raymond ; and to show that she did not care an 
apple-blossom for him, nor his opinions either, she was 
more unreasonably gay in his presence than anywhere else. 
But, whatever Harry Raymond might think, he did not | 
slander the little lady. Indeed he never was heard to speak 
of her but once, and then he said she had no soul. A 
pretty judge of souls he, to be sure! a man that never 





laughed! How can people who go through the world, cold i 


and still like the clods they tread upon, pretend to know 
anything about soul! 
But, notwithstanding the enmity of the young people, 


Harry Raymond used to go to squire Coleman’s, and talk || 


all the evening with the squire and aunt Martha, while his 
big black eye turned slowly in the direction Kitty moved, 
like the bewitching sylphide that she was; but Kitty did 
not look at him, not she! What right had a stranger, and 
her father’s guest too, to act out his reproof in such a 
manner. 

When Harry went away he would bow easily and grace- 
fully to the old people, but to the young lady he found it! 
difficult to bend. Conduct like this provoked Kitty Cole- | 
man beyond endurance; and, one evening after the squire 


| shoulder, and said, “* with all my heart; and aunt 

i looked as glad as propriety would let her. As for Fy 
| Coleman, she did not show her face, not she ; for she knew 
| they were talking about her—such a meddler was Ha 
|Raymond! But, as the arrant mischief-maker bounded 


|ed from them, and reddened the dewy turf; and Harr 
| turned a face brimming over with joyfulness to the fragant 
| thicket, and went to search out the cause of the disturbance, 


Now it happened that Kitty Coleman had hidden in this 
very thicket, and she was, of couse, found out; and—I do 


\ not think poor Kitty ever quite recovered from the effects | 


| of her fall, for the arm of Harry Raymond seemed very ne. 
| cessary to her forever after. Fanny Forestar. 





~~ So 


| WE spoke, in terms of most deserved admiration, in two of 
| our late numbers, of a new book, called “ Life ing 
| Liner”? We are tempted to make still another extract, 
describing a gentleman’s first steps toward adopting a 
| gailor’s life. The simplicity and force of the description 


are excellent: 


| I felt very sailorish, but I fear that a professional ob. 
| server would have detected some little incongruities be- 
| tween my manner and my dress, which would have reveal. 
ied the fulness of my pretensions. However, regardless of 
| the rain and the cold, the dismal lowering clouds, and 
| drooping tendency that seemed to possess everything, I 

moved briskly through the dirty lanes and alleys that con. 
| ducted me to Prince’s Dock, where the majority of the 
| American ships in port lay. I went the rounds of the dock 





and spinster had left her alone, she sat down, and, in very 
spite, sobbed away as though her little heart would break. | 
that evening, which, strange enough for such a scholar, he | 
had forgotten to take with him; but luckily Harry remem- 
bered it before it was too late, and turned upon his heel. 
The door was open, and so he stepped at once into the par- 
lour. Poor Kitty sprang to her feet at the intrusion, and 
crushed with her fingers two tears that were just ready to 
launch themselves on the roundest and rosiest cheek in the 
world ; but she might have done better than blind herself, 


for, by some means, her feet came in unintentional contact || 





with aunt Martha’s fauteuil, and her forehead, in conse- | 
quence, found itself resting very unceremoniously on the | 
neck of Rover. Jt is yery awkward to be surprised in the | 
luxurious abandon of tears at any time; and it is a trifle | 
more awkward still, to stumble when you wish to be par- | 
ticularly dignified, and then be raised by the last person in 
the world from whom you would receive a favour. Kitty 
felt the awkwardness of her position too much to speak, 
and of course Harry could not release her until he knew 
whether she was hurt. It was certain she was not faint, 
for the crimson blood dyed even the tips of her fingers, and 
Harry’s face immediately took the same hue, probably from 
sympathy. Kitty looked down until a golden are of fringe 
rested lovingly on its glowing neighbour; and Harry, too, 
looked down on Kitty Coleman’s face. Then a low, soft 
whisper—low and soft as the breathing of an infant; and 
(poor Kitty must have been hurt and needed support) an 
arm stole softly around her waist, and dark locks mingled 
with her sunny ones, and Kitty Coleman hid her face—not 
in her hands. 


Harry forgot his book again that night, and never thought 
of it till the squire put it into his hand the next morning. 
Harry visited the squire very early the next morning. Very 
likely he came on business, for they had a private inter- 
view; and the good old gentleman slapped him on the 





| applying to every ship I found bound home, first as a sailor, 
|and then for the privilege of working my passage. I was 


| espied a little dirty-looking bark with a high poop, which I 
{had at first taken for an Englishman, with Philadelphia 
| painted on her quarter-boards. Her name was the Scatter. 
| good, and a full-length figure of her patronymic decorated 
| her cutwater. 

Unlike all the other American ships in the dock she was 
| a very shabby disorderly looking craft : her rigging all hang. 
| ing in bights, points and gaskets flying from her yards, and 
| her side and bulwarks stained with iron rust, she looked as 
i though she had been fitted out by the parish. Her decks 
were in confusion, and her mates looked like anything but 
sailors. I stepped on board and asked for the captain ; the 


|! cook, a Chinaman, pointed him out to me, standing upon 


the poop. He was a feeble little old man, dressed in a long 
snuff-coloured surtout ; his hands were encased in a pair of 
buckskin mittens, and he was trying to screen himself from 
the penetrating mist by holding a faded green cotton um- 


| brella over his head. ‘The ship, her master, and her crew, 


| seemed made for each other. But I was not in a condition 
to be squeamish, so, without takirg a very critical view of 
the wretched craft, I asked the captain to ship me asa sailor. 
He replied in a querulous piping voice, ‘* No, no, no, I wont. 
I don’t want you. What’s your name ?” | told him. “Go 
ashore, go ashore, go ashore, I wont have you.” 

To be driven off by such a character, rather touched my 
pride, and I meant he should have me. So paying no at- 
tention to him, I told him he would miss it if he didn’t take 
me. 

“‘ T wont have you, I can’t, I can’t, I don’t like your looks, 
get out of my way, I don’t want you.” 

So far from being intimidated by this unbandsome re- 
pulse, I felt angry with the miserable old skipper, and re- 
solved he should have me. ‘If you wont give me wages,” 
I said, “I will go without pay, but you must take me, I want 
to get home to my friends.” 

** What’s you name?” I told him again. 

“ Are you a good sailor ?” 

** No, I am no sailor at all.” 

“‘T wont have you. You'll eat too much.” 

“Shall I go with you?’ I said, pretending not to heat 
his last reply. 





| from the door, there was great rustling amomg the rose. | 
| bushes, insomuch that a shower of bright blossoms descend. | 


Now it happened that the squire had lent his visitor a book | on the point of abandoning the pursuit in despair, when I | 
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uague on you, yes; 


“hank you, thank you,” I replied, and jumping ashore |! 
Tran to the hotel where I had left my baggage, and deliver. || 
‘hg an order for it, which I had written myself, the porter } 
gave me my trunk and carpet-bag, without recognizing me, Hl 
and I took them upon my back and bore them off to the j, 
bark, where I stowed them away in the forecestle; very | 
strange looking baggage for asailor. The forecastle was a |! 
wretched hole. It was even with the ship’s deck, a mere | 
shelter from the rain, called a top-gallant-forecastle. The | 
berths were merely rough boards loosely nailed tegether, | 
and as the chain-cables led directly through it, warmth and | 
comfort were utter impossibilities, for the hause-holes would | 
admit water in all weathers, when there was the least mo- | 
tion to the ship, and the bulk-head was too slight and |) 
rickety to keep out the wind. It was not a very encourag- 
ing prospect for a winter’s passage across the Atlantic, par- 
ticularly for me, as I had but a scant supply of sea-clothing, 
but I was not disheartened by it. Anything seemed better | 
than getting in debt. Besides, I should have companions, 
and I had too much pride to shrink from anything which 
more experienced men made no hesitation in encountering. 
It appeared, however, that the ship’s whole crew had ran | 
away on account of this very top-gallant-forecastle, and aj, 
new crew had been shipped, who shook their heads and | 
looked very dismal when they saw what accommodations || 
they had got to put up with. However, it was too late for |, 
repentance, they had received their month’s advance, and |, 
were forted to go, but they looked very grum about it. | 
When all the sailors were on board, the dock-gates were | 
opened, lines were run out, and we began to wurp the bark |) 
out into the stream. I worked as hard as I could, kept} 
falling over ropes, and hauling upon everything, and raised | 
dreadful blisters upon my hands. The two mates flew | 
about from one part of the ship to the other, made a tre- | 
mendous noise, were cursed by the pilot, and shook their | 
fists at the dock-gate men, who laughed at them and called | 
them yankees. The wretched little captain stood all the 
while in a bewildered state, holding his cotton umbrella | 
over his head, on the poop-deck, seemingly quite uncon- | 
scious where the ship was going, or what they were doing 
with her. ‘The sailors in the midst of all manned the cap- 
stan, and began to sing a merry air with a roaring chorus, || 
ending in ‘* Round the rock to Sally.” 

The two mates were as great curiosites in their way as 
the skipper himself. They were brothers; one of them 
wore a bub-tailed pepper and salt coat, with steel buttons, 
such as the flashy grocers in Orange and Mulberry-streets || 
wear when they go down town to attend auctions ; and the |! 
other, the second mate, sported a blue embroidered jacket, | 
with large frogs, such as the skippers of Havanna and Mex. | 
ican traders wear in New-Orleans. After an inconceivable | 
waste of noise and ill-directed exertion, the Scattergood got | 
fairly into the stream, the sails were loosened and sheeted | 
home, a fair breeze sprung up, the heavy yellow clouds || 
which had been all the morning hanging over the city began || 
toloosen and melt away, and just as we rounded Black- |) 
Rock, the sun, which was fast sinking to the horizon, sud- || 
denly burst out, and illumined our ship with a ray of cheer- || 
ful light, that was quite electrifying. 1 was very willing to | 
receive it as a happy augury, for I had need of something | 
to keep my spirits from falling to zero. 

The little breeze that had sprung up when we first quit- 
ted the dock, died away soon after the sun went down, the 
clouds all disappeared, and as it grew dark, the stars began 
toglitter and shine as we lay becalmed the whole night. || 
And a mercy it was, for such was the want of order and || 
regularity on board, that had it chanced to blow hard, we || 
must have gone to the bottom. It being very still, gave us || 
in the forecastle an opportunity to make the most of our ac. 
commodations. Wretched as they were, my companions 
did not appear tu regard them as unusual, from which I sup- 
posed they had lived in as uncomfortable quarters before, 
and if they had not found them supportable, would never 
have sought such again ; and I took heart, determined not 
to repine at what others could endure with cheerfulnes, al- 
though it seemed to me impossible that I could ever live, 
even for one passage across the Atlantic, in such a hole. 


It was quite dark before we were ordered to go to ow 
Supper, and as the watches had not been chosen, all hands 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





—— 
if you will only leave me. The || 
hogk yaill sail after dinner, so bring your kit right off.” 


|, the most chivalrous souls I have ever known. 


; hame. 


| wheel. 





went into the forecastle excepting only the man at the 


wheel, (the helmsman.) A tub of boiled salt beef, very salt 
and very hard, resembling a knotty piece of mahogany, and 
another tub of navy bread, biscuits made of wheaten bran, 
called middlings, were brought to us by the cook, who in. 
formed us that ho small stores, tea, coffee, and molasses, 
were allowed. Some of the sailors grumbled a little at this 
information and asked for a light, and the steward brought 
word from the captain that no light would be allowed. 
This caused a more general murmur of discontent, but one 
of the sailors had brought a pound of candles on board in 
his chest, and he lighted one and stuck it in an empty 
porter-bottle that we had found in the forecastle, and good 
humour soon prevailed among us. The sailors’ chests 
served for seats, and we arranged ourselves in a very small 
circle, with the beef and bread in the centre, and helped 
ourselves in turn, the oldest sailor taking the piece of beef 
in his hands first, and passing it round. I had eaten nothing 
since morning, and I had a voracious appetite; repulsive as 
this manner of carving seemed to me, I was rather impatient 
for my turn at the kid. I believe I ate my share of the 
bread and beef, although I could not help contrasting this 
meal with my last on shore, and thinking of Mivart’s and 
the Star and Garter. Iam not certain that I ever enjoyed 
one better. It was the first bread and meat that I had ever 
eaten in the sweat of my own brow. One of the crew had 
brought on board a small jug of beer, for rum was too costly 
a drink to be indulged in, which he served out to us, 
reserving no larger share for himself, than he gave to the 
others. There was a fraternal kindness in this little act 
that impressed me very favourably towards my shipmates. 
A jug of beer is no great matter on shore, but at the outset 
of a winter passage across the Atlantic, in a ship where no 
drops of comfort of any kind could be looked for, but a great 
many of cold water were certain, it required a degree of 
generosity amounting almost to heroism, to enable one to 
share such a precious cordial with others. ‘The generous 
fellow who dealt out his beer so freely, proved to be one of 
In the little 
time that we were together, I witnessed so many acts of 
true heroism in him, actions performed in the dark, when 
he was not conscious of being seen, that I have ever enter- 
tained a high regard for his memory. He called himesclf 
Jack Plasket, though I found afterwards it was an assumed 
He was young, exceedingly good-looking, and 
though a thorough sailor, well educated, and evidently 
zccustomed to the society of very different associates from 
his present forecastle companions. There was a mystery 
about him which I could not unravel. He was rather an 
exception to, than a specimen of, the sailor character. 
But disinterestedness is by no means a rare virtue in the 


| forecastle. 


Another thing that pleased me among my rude com- 
panions, was their cutting off the best piece of beef and 
putting it aside for their absent companion—the man at the 
I found that sailors were very exact in the per- 
formance of certain jittle punctilivs in their conduct towards 
each other, and that they regarded a breach of their code of 
sea morals with superstitious fear. I heard one relate a 
story of a shipmate who once called the waich ten minutes 
too soon, and the next night fell from aloft and was drowned. 
A judgment that he seemed to consider neither doubtful, 
nor disproportioned to the offence. 

The hardships of sailors are so unmixed with pleasures ; 
their sufferings are so certain, and their deprivations so 
much a matter of course, that they can never effurd to look 
upon the dark side of their circumstances. If they should 
once stop to think they would be lost; nothing but the most 
determined cheerfulness can ever keep them in heart. When 
they do murmur it is about the most inconsiderable trifles, 
as if they did it to keep their mind from dwelling on their 
real grievances. 

When our supper was finished, instead of indulging in 
eloomy anticipations, or of wasting any idle regrets over 
their past days of joviality, they blew out the candle, with a 
praiseworthy spirit of economy, and began to sing a dismal 
ballad with a chorus. It is a great mistake to suppuse that 
vulgar people have vulgar tastes; at least the uneducated 
vulgar. They are always fond of sentiment. The pepular 
| forecastle ditties might be sung by a choir of nuns. ‘There 
(are a few boisterous sungs that have found their way to the 
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forecastle, but they are rather tolerated than admired, and I 
have noticed that sailors always listen to them with a very 
apparent disrelish ; but when the ballad is long drawn out, 
with the sufferings of some distressed damsel, if a princess 
all the better, or the miseries of some despairing cavalier, 
they will sit like children listening to the witch stories of 
an old beldame; and the sad strain seems to touch a re- 
sponsive chord in every bosom. Dibdin’s sea songs are 
very admirable for nautical dramas, but they are as ill 
adapted to the forecastle as Italian bravuras are for real 
lovers. A genuine sea song never contains any nautical 
slang; that would be homely and commonplace ; but in 
the theatre it satisfies the sentiment; for sentiment can 
only endure what is foreign. 

Our songs did not last long, for the mate came to the 
door of the forecastle and mustered us all upon deck to 


| those who have met with an unreasonable share of abuse 
|| With all thy good qualities, thou hast thy little foibles ; and 
|| here we have a fellow-sympathy with thee. Thou art not 
1 over-zealous, neither art thou sleepless—thou art just wide 
|| awake enough ! 

| What place more worthy to make thee a fitting prayer, 
'than thy own sanctuary and temple—the Capitol of the 
'| Nation? May we not assert our “ fifteenth million part”* 
| of privilege, and find fault and command, with that freedom 
' which our extensive share in all these paintings and statues 


| justifies ; and which, oh! privileged Public, thou approvest? 


| Or, if we are not very niggard of our share in this national 
‘stock, wilt thou permit us to give a slight sketch of the pro- 


choose watches. There were twelve of us, and the chief || ceedings of thy more solicitous holders, and present it in 


mate had his first choice of men. The second mate repre- 
sents the captain, and makes the second selection. They 


chose a man alternately, and by this means the good and || 
The first | 


bad are equally distributed in the two watches. 
man chosen was Jack Plaskett, and the mate showed his 
discrimination in selecting him ; but his superiority was so 
obvious that he would have been a dolt not to have done 
so. Fortunately for me I got in the mate’s watch, for I was 
anxious tu be put in the same watch with Jack. As I had 
brought no bed on board, not knowing that bedding was 
not provided by the ship, I was obliged to ask one of the 
other watch to allow me the privilege of sleeping in his 
berth when he was on deck. I met with no difficulty in 
finding somebody who allowed me this privilege, and I 
turned in at 8 o’clock and slept soundly till twelve, when 
we were called up to let the other watch turn in. It was 
not very pleasant to turn out of a warm berth and stand for 
hours on deck ; and the night being still calm, though cold, 
I soon coiled myself on deck and fell asleep; but I woke 
before the watch had half expired, almost dead with cold. 
The wind had changed again and we were enveloped in 
sleet, the decks were slippery, and the motion of the ship 
being quick and jerking, owing partly to the short waves 
caused by the current running opposite to the wind, and 
partly to the dead weight of our cargo, it was with great 
difficulty that I could stand upon my feet. My hands were 
blistered and cracked, and the salt water, though it probably 
had a healing effect, yet gave me indescribable pain. There 
was a good deal of work above and aloft, but I could only 


haul upon a rope when it was put into my hands, for I could | 


neither understand the orders that were given, nor execute 
them when explained to me. At four o’clock the starboard 
wateh was called, and we again turned in, but I was so 
wet and cold, and my hands were so painful, that I found 
it impossible to sleep; andI was not sorry when the watch 
was again called at half past seven to turn out. We were 


called half an hour before the watch had expired to give us || 


time to get breakfast, that the other watch might have their 
full time below. Or at least this is the general practice, 
but in this case the other watch was not allowed to turn in 
after breakfast, as it was necessary for all hands to work 
in putting the ship in order while she was in the channel. 
Our breakfast consisted only of the remains of the dry piece 
of indigestible beef that had served for our suppers, and a 
bit of hard bread; I thought it hard fare ; and when I saw 


the steward taking the cabin breakfast aft, consisting of hot | 


coffee and boiled potatoes, I blushed to find myself fullow- 
ing the smoking dish of vegetables with a liquorish eye. 


Tne writer of this will find a word to himself, farther on. 


NOTES, TAKEN AT THE CAPITOL. 

Ture is no employer whose taste is so fastidious, as that 
exquisite judge, the Public. An arbiter, who has had more 
abuse heaped upon its devoted head, than all the other cri- 
tics put together. But oh! fastidious Public, thou art a 
most impartial judge. Thou hast been abused, when the 
captious critic has received a world’s weight of credit. 
Things will come right before thee! What if thy eyes are 
dim sometimes and too bright at others? thou wilt at last 
bring them to a right focus! 
for many reasons—and not the least because thou hast been 
eo shamefully abused—and we have an irresistible love for 


We do love thee, old Public, i 


l form to thee, oh! Public? We ask but one “unalienable 
i right,” however; and that is, the undisputable possession of 
this sofa. We must so far be protected in this right, as to 
‘have no infringements on one particle of it, by any of the 
‘sovereign people, who are hourly entering the Library, to 
see how well their books are kept. 
| While we are thus ensconced, one sovereign walks up to 
| the librarian, and with that kingly authority which several 
'| months’ residence in the metropolis gives,—during which 
jtime he makes the Capitol his palace, its grounds his 
i grounds, and keeps the library as a sort of lounging-room,— 
‘| asks the librarian for a particular book. If the particular 
' book does not happen to be in the catalogue, our sovereign 
_ enters into a learned dissertation upon obsolete volumes, and 
| forces the librarian to listen to an invidious comparison be. 
|| tween the Congress Library and some of the most extensive 
i'ones in Europe. After this voluntary specch, delivered in 
all the authority of a supreme ruler, is gone through with, 
our sovercign proceeds to an examination of the paintings 
in the Library. As they consist, chiefly, of the President of 
the United States, perpetuated for an eternal term, by the 
potent suffrage of Stewart's genius, our sovereign has not 
much to say, contenting himself with a commendatory si- 
|lence, and a look-round of monarchical approbation ! 
| From the Library, our sovereign proceeds to the Rotunda. 
| Weir’s painting of The Embarkation, is undergoing a load 
‘!of criticism, enough to fill the large vessel which contains 
| the anxious group, and our sovereign puts in his opinion by 
‘| way of ballast to the conflicting ones. 
We have noticed one thing as impressing the be. 
| holders of Weir’s Painting, and that is, almost every one 
|| looks upon it in silence! They seem to experience some- 
, thing of the devotion which the artist has so ardently in- 
| fused into the kneeling group—a spirit of prayer that would 
'| influence one in approaching the sanctuary of God. He ir- 
Ht resistibly feels an inclination to join in! 
|| One of the most apparent things in the exhibition of any 


| new work of art, is the perfect levity with which it is ap. 
H proached by the thousands, and the inconsideration with 
} which it is condemned by the careless. The work that has 
|| caused sleepless nights and anxious days, over which the 
|! artist has grown pale as the very marble, it may be, he is at 
|, work upon, and which has cut on his brow the furrows of 
|| premature age—anxiety and study playing the sculptor upon 
‘| his own frame, even as he plys the chisel upon the uncon. 
scious stone—the work which has cosi all this and more, is 
often the jest of the heedless tongue,t and would be, by one 
scroll of the pen, consigned to an oblivion as black as the 
‘| ink which pronounces it. ‘These remarks are not intended 





|| * Vide, Willis. . 

+ Though Genius should be made of stener stuff, its sens 
tiveness is proverbial. Persico wept like a child, upon hear- 
ing a jest, made unconsciously in his presence, at the C apitol, 
upon his recently erected group of Columbus. 
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to question the privilege of every one to point out the faults 
jn every work of art—the impression which these works 
make upon the popular mind, is, perhaps, the best test in 
the aggregate of their success, and every opinion has its full 
weight in balancing the popular scales. 

We despise the hackneyed terms in criticism, in both 
literature and art, as heartily as a surfeit of them can well 
make one. The ever-standing nomenclature, which sup- 
plies words of praise and censure for everthing which is 
submitted to the public taste, should be rendered obsolete, 
and an intelligible language, based upon, and having its de- 
rivation from the subject examined, should be established, 
We should then see a healthy judgment prevailing the 
public mind, instead of the weakly, half-formed one, which 
had its birth in idiocy, and which is now happily drivelling 
in old age. Instead of the biassed, favourite opinions, pro- 
nounced upon works in every department of mind, and preju- 
diced ones, let that most oppressive of all the tasks to which 
the curse of God has affixed unceasing labour, meet with its 
most meagre reward. Let a judgment that has a strength 
tenfold stronger that the combined power of envy and ma- 
lice, assert its sway over everything submitted for popular 
approbation, and there will be no doubt of a pure and re- 
fined taste. Men then will have some encouragement in 
entering those fields of competition, which require the pro- 
per exercise of every slumbering energy. Of course we 
speak of exertion necessary to a high and exalted succesgg— 
one commensurate with the power which is requisite to 
work it. 

We have unconsciously fallen into a strain of remark, 
which we little dreamed of when we set out with this paper. 
It has been to us like lying down for a tranquil slumber 
and arising with all the terrour of a disturbed dream, 
Enough that if we have been dreaming, we have dreamed 
what any “ waking moment can render true.” 3 Bo. 
We give another description from our friend, the English 

traveller in the East, whose graphic sketch of Nazareth 

gave interest to the last number of the Mirror. 

AN eastern city is a mirage; Bagdad belongs to poetry, 
and even its historical splendour seems to have lived only in 
the fancies of those who related it. It is not easy to be- 
lieve, in winding through the narrow dirty streets, with 
gloomy unplastered brick houses, of all forms and heights ; 
low, unwholesome-looking passages of shops, beggars and 
porters, stopping up the way ; asses laden with water-skins, 
dropping their contents as they move over the feet of the 


passengers ; camels, whose bales bulging out to the walls 
on each side, threaten to squeeze them to a mummy; that 


this is the celebrated seat of the magnificent caliphs, and of 


that hero of all kings, Haroun-el-Raschid— 
“ Where the gorgeous east 
Showered on its kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 
Although the city lies now in ruins nearly, its general ap- 
pearance, its size, the arrangement of its streets and bazars, 
the manner of its houses, its mosques, are precisely what 
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flood runs through them. There are in one or two places 
steps for landing, where all the women of the neighbour- 
hood are generally collected together to fill their pitchers. 

In the heart of the town, the narrow streets that termi- 
nate at the river’s bank are choked up with mules and their 
drivers, passing backward and forward for water; for, con- 
venient as the river is for the purpose, there is no place for 
furnishing water to any part of the town, and, unlike Da- 
mascus, it seems quite destitute of fountains. Many large 
vessels laden with skins from below, and rafts upon inflated 
skins from above, just arrived, or broken up for the purpose 
of selling the wood, lie close to the shore. There are logs 
of floating timber, or heaps of it on the land ; boats under- 
going repair, or being built ; pits full of bitumen, only de- 
tected by the smell, boiling along the quay without the least 
defence about them; and all this in so narrow a space that 
there is much difficulty in threading the way. 

Great splendour and miserable poverty have always been 
close neighbours in the east. To warn a monarch of the 
instability of greatness, it was not necessary to point be- 
yond the next ubode to his palace, perhaps some wretched 
hovel ; for in such manner in the most flourishing towns of 
modern days are houses mixed as I have no doubt they were 
in earlier and in richer times. Despotism is the great whirl- 
pool that absorbs all—no wonder the shallower parts should 
at length become dry. 

This unfortunate city has for two successive seasons been 
ravaged by the plague. An affecting account of the pro- 
gress of this dreadful visitation has been published in a jour- 
nal kept by a gentleman who was saved throughout a pe- 
riod of the most complicated misery that could befal man- 
kind. At the same moment an enemy was at the gates of 
the town, inundation within its walls, and pestilence as 
well as famine in every house. When the plague was at its 
height, the besieging army sat down before the city. The 
unhappy inhabitants who were yet able secured their pro- 
perty in the lower parts of their houses; then broke in the 
river and swept it away, destroying whole quarters of the 
city at once! Those who were not strong enough to 
escape were drowned ; it is computed that on one dreadful 
night fifteen thousand people were carried away by the 
flood. That part of the town overthrown lies still in ruins— 
beggars, dogs, and lepers creeping about it. There is scarce- 
ly a street that has not marks of the destruction that assail- 
ed it. Nothing was sold in the shops ; and when the scan- 
ty provision of each house was exhausted, the animals that 
happened to be in them were loosened and sent into the 
streets to seek food for themselves, where dying, they 
spread the corruption: the water-carriers could no longer 
ply their trade, and those who were parched with fever fell 
exhausted in their attempts to reach the river: mothers, 
when they found death coming upon them, gathered the 
little strength they had left to carry their infants into the 
streets, in the hope that, should they escape contagion, 
they might by some gocd passer-by be saved from starving: 
children cf a few weeks old were found carelessly wrapped 
up, and many siill survive, ignorant alike of their parents 
and their religion. There was no escape from the city; 
many who attempted to reach the shore of the Euphrates 
were met by its waters, and, driven back upon the swelling 
Tigris, were drowned. 

Daoud Pasha was at length attacked by the disease, and 
having lost all his troops, a regiment of Georgians, his 
own nation, being annihilated, he abandoned the town to 
its present ruler and escaped by the river. The Albanians, 
who composed chiefly the invading army, destroyed by 


they were in its best and proudest days. There is still the | fire and the sword a great portion of what had yet been 


Tigris, however, to gratify the most fastidious traveller. As 
I crossed it by a bridge of buats, it presented a most ani- 
mated and beautiful scene. 


1 
| 
1 
| 


saved. The palace has not one room remaining; its outer 
wall only stands to show its extent. The population at the 


It is here six hundred feet|| breaking out of the plague was eighty thousand ; fifty thou- 


wide ; I counted two hundred and seventy paces over the || sand died of the disease alone. Bagdad is now as wretched 


bridge. Long and thick groves of date trees border it be- 
low the city, and balconies hang over it on each side. ‘The 
latticed windows that all have, make them more like pri- 
tons than places of enjoyment, and the lower part of the 

ses are mere walls of brick, with, in some of them, a 
small wooden door that leads into the “ ler-dab,” or cellar, 
in which the people sit during the heat of the day in sum- 
mer. The only open terraces or balconies towards the 
stream are those of the coffee-houses, where on high benches 


in 





and fallen in appearance as St. Jean d’Acre. 
* * # & © & ® 
Friday is the Muhometan Sabbath. After mid-day pray- 
ers, the Mussulman population was all in motion, on their 
way to pass the afternoon in the gardens that constitute 
their paradise. ‘Travellers may write for ever, but they can- 


| not hope to convey to one unacquainted with eastern scenes 


the appearance of an eastern gathering. I joined in the 
throng that was passing through the principal gate, and, as 


nge the men, with pipes at their lips ; the window-seats || J was still in the Eurcpean dress, attracted an uncomforta- 
most hang completely over the water, which during a'' ble degree of notice. 
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I was bewildered with the variety of figures in the 
crowd ; a line of women, enveloped in white sheets, filed 
slowly towards the burial-ground, where they usually take 
up their positions as if they were on their return to their 
graves; their faces hidden with dark-coloured handker- 
chiefs, or so shrouded within the fulds of their linen cover- 
ings, that not a feature was to be seen. They seemed all 
of the same dimensiuns, and moved with the same gait ; 
their feet, in yellow boots, just appeared below the white 
drapery, and gave them the air, as they waddled along, of 
gigantic ducks. Mountebanks and musicians threw them- 
selves in the way; the former tumbling and grimacing be- 
fore every fresh party thet came from the gate, and the lat- 
ter shrieking and drumming in their ears till they received 
a few “ paras” for their pains. A perpetual clinking of 
brass cups announced where cool water was to be bought; 
and bread and fruit were cried for sale in the name of the 
Prophet, so loud that it was heard above all the other} 
noises. Richly-dressed Turks, upon horses burdened with| 
their finery, pranced along the road, their attendants carry-| 
ing djerids beside them; while more suber figures, upon| 
white asses or mules, moved deliberately on with their am- 
ber-mouthed pipes at their lips. ‘The season is mild, the| 
colours of the men’s dresses are various and gay,—pink, | 
white, and sky-blue flaunting in the wind as they gallop. | 

Within an arch, close to the gateway, stands a tomb, 
near which is a stall for coffee. Many women were col- 
lected round the furmer, as if in performance of some rite 
in devotion of the saint within it, while a party of female 
mourners had chosen this day to call upon some departed 
relative. I could hear the name of Fatima occasionally 
shouted with no weak lungs. At the head of every grave 
I observed a pot sunk into the earth, in-which many women 
placed flowers as they passed ; there was not one grave in 
the well-filled cemetery that had not its offering nearly full. 

A little distance beyond the gate there is a clear space of 
about two hundred feet long, where the Turks practise the 
djerid; above it, at one end, is a heap of earth that has 
grown into a liitle hill; at the foot of it runs a brook from 
the river, fur the purpose of irrigating the patches of barley, 
in the midst of which a few poplars and walnut-trees, now 
without leaves, stand. The Bacahda runs with great swift- 
ness at the termination of this scene. On its banks are 
many grave parties smoking their pipes upon the rich car- 
pets they have carried out to repose on, while the Turks are 
galloping their horses about till they can hardly stand. The 
women are seated on the rising ground I have mentioned, 
in admiration of them; for in Damascus, although they 
must not be seen, they have ample privilege to see. Sitting | 
in the graceless manner of Oriental dames, in rows one| 
above the other so closely veiled, they add but little to the 
beauty of the picture. When Jewish or Christian women 
join this scene, they generally sit apart, resting against the 
trunk of a tree, or grouped in the most retired corner of the 
river’s bank. They chat and smoke sometimes with their 
veils removed. I am indebted much to the novelty of my 
dress among them, for obtaining a view of their faces. 
Anxious to see me, they withdraw their screens, and display 
for an instant the most beautiful countenances I have ever 
beheld. 

The women of Damascus are esteemed the handsomest 
in the east; and although their charms are, I have no doubt, 
much enhanced by the difficulty of seeing them, they some- 
times, from behind their tantalizing clouds, pour a light that 
might dazzle the most discreet traveller. There is a very 
graceful style of coquetry in an eastern belle, in the man- 
ner in which she displays her arms, which are the roundest 
and most perfect imaginable. The fingers, covered with 
rings, and dyed pink under the nails, play about the folds of 
the drapery, as if anxious to restore it to its place, in which 
I observe they never can succeed when there is a sly op- 
portunity of disclosing the beauty it is meant to conceal. 
Large blue eyes are common among the Christian women, 
some of whom are exceedingly fair; and there is a grace 
in the turban beyond all the arts of a civilized toilette. 

The new pasha, Sherif Bey, who is governor-general for 
Mehemet Ali in Syria, was seated by the river, with the 
officers of his court about him, until the djerid-plaving was 
in full animation ; when, mounting a fine and splendidly- 
caparisoned horse, he darted among the riders and joined 
in the gport with great skill and activity. This is a manly 
exercise, and probably the only species of tournament in 








the present day. Bright eyes are in abundance to cheer the 
knights, but the chivalry of the east is too dull to be moved 
by such transient flashes. 

This place is the favourite resort about Damascus ; some 
parties saunter through the narrow lanes, however, or seek 
the greater retirement of more cultivated spots, where now 
the apricot-trees are in full blossom: coffee is made wherever 
any number of people is collected; and men, with pipes to 
hire, stand by the side of the numerous streamlets that run 
through the spot, ready to fill the bowls with water, fresh 
for each new smoker. In the greatest thoroughfares are 
crowds of beggars invoking blessings on the charitable, and 
jugglers endeavouring by their tricks and activity to inter- 
cept the gilt that seems intended for them. 

I rambled all the afternoon among these singular scenes, 
giving nearly as much amusement to those who had never 
seen the Frank dress before, as I received from all that was 
new to me. 

I remained a fortnight in Damascus, and became less 
conspicuous in my appearance, for I changed my dress for 
that of a Turk ; and although at first the capacious sack-like 
trousers were far from comfcrtable, by a few days’ practice 





I shuffled about the city with tolerable success. 
| On the top of the convent is a good walk, and an exceed- 
| ingly fine view of the city ; every house has a flat roof round 
| its inner court, which is itself open to the sky ; towards the. 
| evening the whole town is in a flutter with innumerable 
flizhts of pigeons, on their return to roost ; men stand in the 
neighbourhood of the city, whistling the birds in, or, waving 
white pennants attached to long poles, attract them to alight, 
which, after many graceful sweeps round the decoy, they 
accomplish. 

dit would be an easy matter to run along the tops of the 
houses through any quarter of the city. If I should be at- 
tacked in my own, I should not despair of making an escape 
by concealing myself in that of a distant inhabitant, with- 
out passing through the streets. From the summit of our 
house it is scarcely possible to avoid peeping into the court 
of the adjoining neighbours, where all appear unmasked. 
The people move about like figures in the bottom of a pit, 
and the fairest ladies are occupied in the most humble 
offices. 

In a house near the convent, I caught an occasional 

glimpse of so beautiful a face, that I was tempted to seek 
its light oftener, perhaps, than would be wise to acknow. 


ledge. I thought I had never seen so perfectly lovely a 
countenance. A grated window, which looked into the 


centre area of the house, concealed the figure from me, and 
prevented my seeing in what occupation so graceful a crea- 
ture was engaged. As she cast her eyes upwards through 
the bars—and they were the most expressive eyes in the 
world—I was so fascinated, that she must have been duller 
than eastern ladies generally are had she not perceived it. 
It happened, therefure, whenever I walked upon the terrace 
that accident brought the beautiful Helena, for that was her 
name, to the grated wiadow, and I grew impatient to libe- 
rate her from what seemed to me a most barbarous impri- 
sonment. 

The happy moment at length arrived; I had bought a 
large bunch of viclets in my ramble through the bazar, and, 
armed with so infallible an interpreter, 1 appeared at my 
post; she was busily engaged, but suspended her work a 
while on perceiving me, and, leaning her cheek upon her 
hand like Juliet, made behind her prison bars the prettiest 
picture imaginable. A bright instrument was in the left 
hand, and I thought she might have been passing her seclu- 
sion in some elegant embroidery. Now, however, I resolved 
to tempt her from the window, and kissing my violets threw 
them over the wall. She rose, and clattering on a high pair 
of wooden shoes, came fourth, a knife in one hand and a fish 
that she had been scraping in the other. My romance was 
at an end in a moment, and I never could recover gravity 
enough to return to the terrace. She was exceeding beau- 
tiful, the daughter of a rich merchant, and had, as usual, in 
her youth been betrothed to a man, who had proved false ; 
he had gone to Alexandria, they supposed, and had never 
since been heard of. Her unfortunate story, and her beauty, 
were equally subjects of conversation among her acquaint- 
ances ; I found, the misfortune, however, was not in the de- 
sertion so much as in the necessity of remaining single until 
the death of her affianced husband should enable her to 
take another. 
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Tus following lines, written in a lady’s album, are appa- 
rently by a poet whose wings are a little stiffened by goud 
sense, but still a fair flyer. Thanks to the friend who sent 
them to us:— 


Away! away!—No common ink 
This lovely page should soil ; 
And then—no more—I will not think 
So fair a book to spoil. 
“You must !—Ah ! do now take your pen!” 
Who could withstand that look ? 
Weil, if I must, I must ;—but then 
I hate to spoil the book. 


Whene’er those eyes, whose glance so sweet 
The “ bosom’s core” can thrill, 

Whene’er those eyes shall deign to greet 
The sketches of my quill, 

They’ll search in vain for any trace 
Of sentiment or feeling : 

This is no time, nor here the place, 
My heart to be revealing! 


You may perhaps the book admire, 
In gold so richly drest ; 

Let this one sentiment inspire,— 
No stranger to your breast. 

Say such is love :—Before its smiles 
Stern care and doubt are driven: 

It seems all bright, all free from wiles, 
All rich, all bliss, all heaven. 


Then look within; and as you mark 
How thin ’tis spread with gold, 

Observe these uncouth lines and dark, 
And all the cheat behold. 

Say such is love :—The siren sings; 
With rapture we believe her, 

But while she mounts, on golden wings, 
She proves an arch deceiver. 


The wretch who holds, with fond embrace, 
The trait’ress in his arms, 

With transport dwells on ev’ry grace, 
And nestles in her charms,— 

Will learn, ere long—his sad mistake, 
When peace is gone forever,— 

That he has fondled with a snake, 
Whose coils no art can sever. 


Those deeds, which seem by Mercy done 
For him, with woe subdu’d,— 

Which wake the voice to rapture’s tone, 
The heart to gratitude ; 

That eye, which oft with, tender rays, 
On mis’ry’s face is beaming, 

Which bids woe cease, and transport blaze, 
Where sorrow’s floods were streaming ;— 


Though this seem pure as Cynthia’s beams, 
When pillow’d on the crystal wave, 
And those, as gentle as the streams, 
Which, kiss’d by moon-beams, cease to rave ; 
Self lights that eye ;—’tis self imparts 
Those deeds so kind and gracious: 
While warm self-love is in our hearts, 
Our virtues are fallacious. 


Bid her, whose heart is made of love, 
Whose own is mercy’s tear, 

Whose soul, like those enthron’d above, 
Is gentle, bright, sincere,— 

Bid her, my lovely maid, confess 
The time, when she possesses 

The richest meeds of happiness,— 
Twill be, when most she blesses. 


T’ve spoilt your book, dear girl, you see, 
But nothing less would do; 

It now right well resembles me,— 
Before, it emblem’d you 

You gave it all unsoiled :—I told 
A friend ;—perhaps I “ trembled,”— 

* Your beauties glisten’d in the gold, 





THE BREVIARY. 

WE have been thanked, at some pains, for our extracts 
| from Crozy’s Poems, of which (as well as we can ascertain) 
| we have the only copy this side the water. Besides being 
| highly coloured and muscular, (a sort of flesh-and-blood- 
| fulness we admire,) Croly finishes so highly that his poetry 
| is an excellent model and study for our youthful poets. We 
copy below a larger poem than befits our work—but it is 
| too beautiful to mutilate, and all good. Its own introduction 
| explains its purpose best :— 


Tue Princess Cuartorre, daughter of the prince of 
| Wales, now his majesty George the Fourth, and of Caroline, 
| Princess of Brunswick, was born in January, 1796, to the 
general joy of the British nation. Her intelligence and 
| Spirit, added to her being heir apparent, fixed the public 
feeling on her to a remarkable degree; and her Royal 
| Highness was in the highest sense of the words, the child 
|of the country. From all that can be ascertained, she 
returned this feeling with natural and generous sincerity ; 
| she was strongly national, anc her rejection of the Prince 
| of Orange as a suitor, was said to have arisen chiefly from 
| her determination never to reside out of England. 
| The early years of the Princess had been occupied dili- 
; gently in the cultivation of her mind. The late Bishop of 
| Salisbury and other clergymen were ler literary proprietors. 
| Foreign languages, music, drawing, &c. were supplied by 
| the usual teachers, and in afew years she possessed very 
| considerable acquirements. She spoke French, German, 
| [talian, and Spanish; and performed on the harp, piano, 
| aud guitar. She had aremarkable knowledge of the Consti- 
| tution of England, and the principle European governments ; 
and her education had the still higher merit of teaching her 
| those virtues, of which her wedded life, brief as it was, 
| became so touching an example. 
An extract from the journal of Dr. Porteus, then Bishop 
| of London, gives an interesting sketch of her manners at a 
| very early age. 
| “ Yesterday, the 6th of August, 1801, I passed a very 
| pleasant day at Shrewsbury House, near Shooter’s Hill, the 
residence of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. The day 
| was fine, and the prospect extensive and beautiful, taking 
vin a large reach of the Thames; which was covered with 
vessels of various sizes and descriptions. _ 
| ‘* We saw a good deal of the young Princess. She isa 
| most captivating and engaging child, and considering the 
| high station she may hereafter fill, a most interesting and 
} important one. She repeated to me several of her hymns 
with great correctness and propriety, and on being told that 
when she went to Southend, she would be in my diocese, 
| she fell on her knees, and begged my blessing. I gave it to 
| | her with all my heart, and with my earnest prayers to God 
‘that she might adorn her illustrious station with every 
| | Christian grace ; and that if ever she became the Queen of 
| this truly great and glorious country, she might be the means 
| of diffusing virtue, piety, and happiness through every part 
| of her dominions.” 
Her Royal Highness was married on the second of May, 
| 1816, at Carlton House to Prince Leopold. 
| On the fourth of November, 1817, public interest was 
' excited to the highest degree, by the probability that an heir 
| wouid be soon given to the throne. ‘The cabinet ministers 
| were summoned, and expresses were sent to the different 
| members of the royal family. The public joy was waiting 
| only for permission to display itself in the most enthusiastic 
|manner. But the Princess suffered inuch ; her frame, never 
| Strong, was nequal to protracted suffering, and on the night 
‘of the fifth of November she gave birth to a still-born babe. 
| She soon after inquired for her infant, and on being, by a 
| strange want of consideration, told that it was dead, she 
patiently and piously observed, “It was the will of God.” 
| She then sank into a kind of doze for three hours, but on 
| her awaking, at half-past twelve, she was seized with symp- 
‘toms of dissolution. Assistance had now either been too 
|long delayed, or was hopeless, for at half-past two in the 
| morning of the sixth of November, her Royal Highness died. 
| The British empire was instantly cast from the most 
| joyous anticipation into the deepest sorrow. No language 





The leaves your soul resembled.’ 


| can exaggerate the intensity and extent of the ang ish that 
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seized upon the nation. Without waiting for the usual | 


command, all places of popular resort were instantly deserted 
or closed ; the shops were universally shut; thousands went 
into immediate mourning ; and all public ceremonies and 
entertainments were felt to be incongruous and offensive, 
and spontaneously laid aside. The melanchcly intelligence 
had reached Bath in the midst of a banquet to the Duke of 
Clarence at the Guildhall; the guest rose up, and left the 
table. The public forms of the Lord Mayor's day were 
omitted. The churches were hung in black by the congre- 
gations, and divine service with sermons was performed in 
the great majority of them, by the same impulse. In the 
occasional instances in which the established clergy objected | 
to acting without the authority of their superiors, the people |; 
either angrily demanded that they should find more comp!y- || 
ing substitutes, or went off ina body to the next more 
complying church. The cause of this general grief was | 
true affection. No authority could have enforced it, as none || 
could have restrained it. The old national attachment to |! 
the Brunswick line was here combined with the natural || 
sorrow for youth and innocence stricken in their most |) 
interesting period by an irreparable blow ; two royal gene- || 
rations destroyed in a moment by a death which would have | 
been felt as a bitter infliction in the humblest ranks of }; 
society ; the King of the land despciled of his hope of pos. i 
terity: and loveliness, virtue, and woman cast down from || 








i} 
the highest honours and enjoyments that life could give, and | 
suddenly extinguished in the grave. } 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. li 
We are immortals! Earth to us is vain; 
The lesson of our vigour must be pain. 
Is the world in thee still, thy heart a tide | 
Suill rolling with the guests of passion, pride 7— 
Go to the huuse of mourning! see the eye, 

Rais'd in its meek submissiveness, to die ; | 
The bloom, like roses once, now sunk and sere ; | 
Check not the tear; there’s virtue in that tear. } 


‘Tis not in mockery thus that Death betrays 
His footsteps ; ’tis to force,—to fix our gaze. 
Go to the house of mourning! Is there one, || 
Dear to such thoughts as manly hearts may own, ij 
Some soft, fair, high soul’d being, that thy heart j 
Has treasured like a virtue, pure, apart— i 
Stand by her death-bed ! is one folly thine ? 
Can it resist that beauty’s pale decline ? |! 
Is thy heart yet unchasten’d, yet a slave 
To earth’s dark passions ?—stand beside her grave! 


} 
But when the lesson must awake a land, | 
It bears the impress of th’ eternal hand; | 
Lean Famine o’er her millions spreads his pall, {| 
Pale Pestilence breathes upon them, and they fall; —_|| 
Or is there one, their idol, bright, pure, dear, Ht 
So loved,—the single blow were deadly there ; 
It rushes like the midnight duatebel, 
Her diadem is struck at once, for all. \ 
Earth has no mightier wisdom than the cry 
Sent from that grave,—that all is vanity. 


"Twas night; but there were thoughts in England's 
Too wild, too waking for its hour of rest ; [breast 
The strong anxieties of hope and fear, f 
That must be joy or woe ere morn appear. 
Man loves the throne !—'tis not the glare of power ; 
Flatterers may fawn before it, dastards cower, 

The free-soul'd feel the homage that they feign : 

That morn might England hail a Sovereign ! 

But, round the couch where England’s daughter'lies | 
Are hovering all the heart’s high sympathies. 

And thousands, tens of thousands that had ne’er 
Look'd on the face, now pale in peril there, 

Were sleepless through her long, drear hours of pain, 
And sent up hopes and prayers,—in vain—in vain. 


By Claremont’s walls in deepening circles wait I} 
The royal courier, equipage of state ; || 
And broadly through the dusk the torches glow 
On crowds, that hour by hour like billows flow, i! 
Still, as from time to time the portals ope, | 
Rushing to catch the menial’s tale of hope ; 
As spurs the muffled horseman through the gate, 
Perusing in his face the nation’s fate. 

The hour’s at hand !—a moment—and they fling | 
The shout to heaven, the shout for Ocean’s king ! 


No shout was given. In Claremont’s chambers now 
Tears fall from eyes not used to their light flow ; 
A group are bending round a canopy, 
With man’s reluctant tear and struggling sigh ; H 





SSS. Ee 
Prelate and chief are there, a stately ring, : 
Pondering on fate: there lies their infant King !— 

And now,—that pillow’s all his sovereign throne ; 

*Tis Death’s ostd lp hath kiss’d him,—he is gone. 
Spirits who sit in glory! if ye brook 

‘To look below, ‘tis on such hours ye look. 

The round of fate was sweeping ; woe or joy 

To millions hung on that Imperial boy ; 

Earth's furthest ened, earth's final age might feel 

This moment’s impulse of the mighty wheel. 

If angels sorrow, deathless eyes were wan 

That midnight for the blighted hopes of man. 


There lies posterity ! that babe belong’d 

To times still coming, when our form's had threng’d 
The populous grave. Of all the myriad eyes 

Once fix'd to see his star of empire rise, i 
Not one might see his height, all must be laid 
Beamless, ere nature plunged his orb in shade ; 

A hundred years of change, and still Ais hand 

Might told the changeless sceptre, crush, command ; 
What miracles beyond life’s broadest span, 

Might by that mind be wrought for earth and man! 

All sunk at once in that dead babe—subdued, 
Collapsed, the whole proud, vast vicissitude ! | 


Time will not sleep; the storm has left a tide ; 

The pestilence has but slept, it has not died ! 

The fire ferments below. it yet shall blaze— 

Earth shall have one wild pang ere it decays. 

One evil throne has sunk, a mightier ban 

Shall rise with darker vengeance against man ! 

And must the nations perish, till, ounce more, 

The encountering signs, the red cross standards soar ? 
All lost or saved, as one brave heart shall spring 

To the world’s breach, our children’s children’s king ! 
But thou ! thy laurel’s planted in the grave, 

Thou lt sleep while earth is rocking like a wave. 
Yet many a brow that wore the golden round 


Might wish its sleep as early and as sound : \ 
Earth brought to thee, pale child, nor grief, nor stain; | 
Death was release, the breaking of a chain ; i 


Summon’d to life without life’s suffering, 
A moment loosed for Heaven the spirit’s wing. 


The sigh, but not the sorrow pass‘d ; for there 
Were tremblings for another sufferer. 

Yet in the palace all seem’d quickly calm, 

No hurrying taper on the darkness swam, 

No echo on the gusty air was borne, 

Now chiller with the coming of the morn. 

Dimness and silence all, but where the gloom 
Hung fainter round the ray from one high room, 
That seem’d a room of slumber ; deep the fold 
Through which the struggling light in crimson roll’d. 


If slumber, "twas soon past! a woman's cry 

Was heard within! *twas pain, ’twas agony ! 

Then all was tumult ;—on the casements sweep 
Swilt lights, shapes hast’ning, as but sprung from sleep; 
Down comes the rushing menials, opes the porch, 
Sad and short tidings theiry,—the courier’s torch 
Sweeps, like a meteor o’er a midnight flood, 

The rollings of the deep, sad multitude. 

But in that fateful room the agony 

Soon passed ; and but a sudden, passing sigh, 

Some pang that heaved, and scarcely heaved the breast; 
All now was calm, subdued, for final rest! 

There the young mother in her beauty lay, 

Patient, till life’s slow pulse shou!d ebb away ; 
Smiles on her pale lip still, her eye unmoved, 

To its last dimuess fix'd on him she loved. 


Oh how unlike the hour of festival ! 

That chamber, how unlike the gorgeous hall, 
Which saw that hand of faith and fondness given ; 
T'was on a summer day's delicious even. 
Propitious splendour in the purpling skies, 

The air all streaming with rich harmonies, 

Sent in with fragrance of the closing flower, 
Old Edgland’s royal pomp in court and bower! 
The hall was thick with regal Juxury ;— 
Studding like stars the dome, that luok'd a sky, 
Cressets of alabaster and of gold, 

Waked ali that pencil, or that steel could mould. 
Central, beside the altar, on her throne, 

Sat, diadem’d, the mother-queen, alone. 

And round her, hushed in awfui distance stood 


Young beauty, hauglity forms of field and flood, Pe 
Chiefs, who shall be a g'ory to all time, ; a 
Mix'd with soft shapes, like roses in their prime. ~ 
There is a love! ‘tis not the wandering fire might 
‘That must be fed on folly, or expire ; Tefort 
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Gleam of polluted hearts, the meteor-ray 
That fades, as rises Reason’s nobler day ; 

But passion made essential, holy, bright ; . 

Like the raised dead, or dust transform’d to light ; 
But, the rich foretaste of a loftier clime, i 
Friendship of souls, in heaven scarce more sublime ! 
Earth has its pangs for all; its happiest breast 

Not his who meets them least, but bears them best. 
Life must be toil! yet oh, that toil how drear, 

But for this soother of its brief career 

The charm that virtue, beauty, fondness, bind, 

Till the mind mingles with its kindred mind! 

"Tis not the cold romancer’s ecstasy, 

The flame new lit at every passing eye, 

But the high impulse that the stately soul 

Feels slow engross it, but engross it whole ; 

Yet seeks it not, nay, turns with stern disdain 

On its own weekness that can wear a chain ; 

Still wrestling with the angel, till its pride 

Feels all the strength departed from its side. 

Then, join’d, and join’d for ever,—loving, loved, 
Life’s darkest hours are met, and yet unmoved ; 
Hand link’d in hand, the wedded pair pass on 


Through the world’s changes, still unchanging, one ; 


On earth one heart, one hope, one joy, one gloom, 
One closing hour, one, undivided tomb ! 


Mysterious union! was thy beauty made 

To sink with life's weak shades, itself a shade ? 
Was it for this thy glorious train was given ? 

High virtues, then first stooping from their heaven, 
Round thee, and thee alone, on earth to move ; 
Holy fidelity, pure peace, true love ; 

Veil’d here,— yet emanations of a throne 

Loftier than man’s dull’d eye dares gaze upon. 
Thou Paraclete! through earth’s long pilgrimage 
Shelter of infancy, support of age ! : 
Man stain‘d or sunk, as thy white wing was dim ; 
Till at His coming whom the Seraphim — : 
Hymn’d to the shepherds from the midnight skies, 
Thou heard’st the call that bade the world arise ; 
And He, life’s glory, death's captivity, 

Shew’d his first might to honour, hallow thee :*- 
And thou wert hallowed, and from life’s dull gloom 
Shown out the heart, the holiness of home. 

From that high hour, no more a toy or slave,— 
Woman, liie’s flow’ret, shared the peace she gave ; 
Nature was purity, and faiih was love, 

The Spirit had descended as a dove! 

And shall thy gentle mission finish here ? 

Thou angel,—more than angel minister! 

To whom youth’s passion, manhood’s burning zeal, 
All that the heart, the wild, fond heart, can feel, 
Turn, as the billow to the midnight moon, 

In proud submission to thy heavenly throne ; 
Guide, soother, saviour, to life’s final shore, 

Shall then, oh then, thy task of love be o’er! 


Morn came in clouds ; the tempest’s heavy swell 
Stoop’d ominous ; it bore no birthday peal ! 


Egypt! when Heaven’s high wrath thy heart assail’d, | 


And o’er its wrath the heart of stone prevail’d, 
Where smote the final plague, the conquering woe ? 
*Twas in the sword that Jaid thy first-born low ! 
Guilt was on England, and the blow was given 

On Bugland’s heart,—in mercy be it, Heaven! 


That morn the micuTy crTy silence kept ; 

Grief was upon her, and her spirit wept. 

*Twas no dissembled woe ; the sudden stroke, 
Strong as an earthquake, on her hope had broke ; 
That morn she sat beneath the hand of fate, 

In sackcloth on the dust, pale, desolate. 

Yet, she had wept before ; the glorious grave 
More glorious by the tribute that she gave ; 

But o’er this bier a deeper anguish thrill'd, 

A fonder tear was shed ;—she wept her child. 
There lay the nation’s nurseling ! lingering years 
Had roll’d away of parent hopes and fears ; 

She saw her reach life’s golden height; and now 
She saw Joy’s richest chaplet o’er her brow ; 
Another day, an hour,—posterity 

Had smiled, and bless’d her '—it was not to be! 


She fell! and there was in that sudden fall 
Some sorrow that came heavy, home to all,— 








*“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee.” (John II.) | 


The Christian commandment against polygamy was a princi- 
ple'of toial change in the condition of the sex. Paganism 


made them prisoners. Mahommedism makes them slaves. It! 


might have been in some degree with reference to this great 


teform that Cana was honoured with the first miracle. 
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The high prophetic fears, that in the — 
Of dark’ning years prefigured empire's change ; 

The mney ft that se a parent’s woe ; 

And ev’n the ruder eyes which saw that blow 

But prostrate a young, lovely one, so nigh 

The prize of life, a mother’s ecstasy ; 

England ! how many bosoms on that morn 

Wept inly! Nag, what sterner pangs were borne ! 
With what a sudden, shuddering sympathy 

The father on his daughter turn‘d his eye! 

He saw the glance of joy, the ripen'd bloom, 

And saw them—but the signals for the tomb. 

On his young wife the husband’s shaded look 

Betray’d how deep within the omen stroek ; 

The pallid mother, as ber hour drew near, 

Shrank from the pang with more than nature's fear ; 
The self same flash had wrapt the cot and throne, 
*T'was prince and people’s heart—bound, pierced in one. 


Midnight was on the earth; the zenith moon 
Shone out in cloudless pomp, broad, lovely, lone ; 
The sounds of man were silent; on the hiil, 
Along the vale, all but the breeze was still, 

And it was but the breath that served to shake 
Sighs and sweet murmurings from the hawthorn brake ; 
The vault above was sapphire, heavejily blue, 
The brightness that the eye seems looking through 
When the eye is half mind; and wild, and far, 

As if it found a guide in each lone star, 

It wanders through the heaven, rapt, dreaming on 
To the bright gates where all it loved are gone. 


But hark! a bell’s slow toll! and far below 

Winds through the moonlight vale a train of woe. 
The pomp is royal ; on the nearer glance 

Move sable riders, glitter helm and lance ; 

Thunders the heavy gun ; beneath the trees 

Wave banners ; tall, dark plumage meets the breeze ; 
And now glares out—a hearse !—her shadowy throne 
Whose palace is the grave,—the last, chill one ! 

The train moved up the hill; though on it stood 
That anxious night the countless multitude, 

There was no voice among them ; tears must tell— 
What words have never told,—the heart's farewell. 
Death, thou art terrible! ‘tis not the sting 
Of the mere sense that makes thy suffering ; 

’Tis not the pang, the thirst, the midnight groan ; 
Though all their host do homage to thy throne ; 

Thy terrours live in thy dark mystery, 

All crowded in the one drear thought—we die ! 

We see the dying struggle,—all thus far 

Is plain ; up springs at once the mighty bar, 

Gloomy as night; no twilight upper ray 

Helps out the image of its further day. 

And is this all ;—the worm, the hideous sleep 

That makes the very flesh by instinct creep. 

Who that beside the opening tomb has stray’d, 

And borne to see the gambols of the spade, 

While the slave scoffing in the trench below 

Flings up some fearful thing at every throw; 

Felt not within, however fortified 

By holy truth, however fool’d by pride, 

A shock, a shrinking of the natural heart, 

Lest there at last might lie his better part; . 

Ev'n with those whiten'd bones, that half changed clay, 
That grinning skull, that coffin’s loose decay ? 

Felt not the question with his spirit strive, 

“ Were not these—men ? and can these dry bones live ?” 
Must all his dreams of hich futurity 

Be finish’d here, and that vile thing—be he ; 

Can soul be but a phantasy, a breath ; 

Can dust, air, stilluess, nothingness, be death ? 


Yet there are sensual fools, (high Heaven !) that brave, 
Nay boast to scorn (they'll know it yet,) the grave. 
What is their courage ? blindness! Could their eye 
But glance upon its drear immensity, 
The terrours that like clouds upon it ride, 

The billows that have no returning tide ; 

‘Then should we see, like babes, those taunters shrink, 
Who now dance madly on the crumbling brink ; 

See those rebound in horrour, who now vie 

In cold, gross, guilty carelessness—to die ! 

It has a Ruler! woe to him who treads 

But where Ars hand across its darkness leads. 

But one—but one of all men, on the grave 

Can fix his vision, and be wisely brave ; 

He—who has felt the spisit’s inward chain, 

And struggled, ev'n when struggle seem'd in vain ; 
Who, fainting, prayed ; fall’n, wept; from his low knee 
Sent looks to heaven not meant for man to see ; 

Till came their answer ! till sublimed, subdued, 

His spirit burn’d,—one holy habitude ! 
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My last trip is a fair sample, where nothing | 








for instance. r A 
) part; | was left from the tangible reality of the passing misery. 
~ Hard convex leathery seats, and a strap to sharpen up an|} 
aching spine, with eighteen legs held in joint tenancy by || 
nine sleepy heads, and jammed into a rumbling stage- || 
~ coach ; it is, as one might say, the sublimation, the chemi- || 
cal analysis of human misery. [n the depths of that pro- |, 
found dejection, from some remote corner of your paralyzed |! 
frame, the scintillation of relief, in the shape of a break- 
down or an upset, glimmers for a moment like a dip-candle 
e from the bottom of a damp well, and is extinguished. 
- To be noddéd at all night by a bald pate! How often! 
, with benevolent hand have I replaced that revolving pump- | 
kin upon the shoulders of its owner, with the vain hope that || 
‘ gome latent energy would revive in the body to keep it || 
_ there. And now see how disgustingly it lollops over the || 
strap, the hinges of the jaws give way, exposing the deep | 
e more recesses of a cavern, the receptacle for a breakfast forty | 
miles off. | 
Imagine my delight when at the last stage these eighteen 
legs walked off with those nine heads, leaving my couple | 
| in the undisputed sovereignty of that infinite space included | 
tchle insix feet by three. O! won’tI stretch out and revel in| 
n) : 
the joys of a back seat! Infatuated, wretched traveller, | 
t “rattling in a stage coach, tavern afar off,” little do you 
know the various powers of the machine to disgust, annoy 
‘ and terrify. 
Under the pleasing influence of ham and eggs, hot water | 
tinctured with coffee, and the solemn attention of the land- || 
Jord’s daughter, who kindly inquires whether she “shall || 
milk you or will you milk yourself?” at the cry from with- |; 
, out of “ yer-all-l read-ee-e,” I step forth in all the dignity | 
of the passenger. The door is slammed to upon my fin- | 
- gers; my howls for relief are lost in the cries of the spec- | 
© tators, of “hold on, Dan,” “let go her head,” two colts, a | 
blind one and a bolter,” “‘ go it, Dan,” take care of the 
quarry at the two mile turn.” Relieved from torture at | 
Scri. _ last, by the benign interposition of the village blacksmith, 
reanie, | with swollen fingers and blue nails and tearful eyes, I sur- 
; yey the scene without. | 
ae As an evidence of the entire ignorance of the duties as- | 
xtract signed to them, an excited horse, one of the leaders, actu- 
ne: ally made an attempt to get inside the coach. Then the 
1943, | two “leaders” were standing on their hind legs, going 
ye") through all the evolutions of professional boxers with their 
d cars, | fore legs, whilst the two others, with roatched backs and 
that | ears glued to their necks, were scrambling and scratching 
d,and | yp the earth for some awful purpose as yet undeveloped. | 
people | Forreasons not worth mentioning, I was about to abandon | 
ivable. | my position inside for a more favourable one without, when | 
shing, | my view of the grinning faces was suddenly closed by a || 
body | tremendous jerk, and my heels appeared at that aperture 
yance, | where but a moment befure my anxious and no doubt ex- | 
1g the | pressive features had protruded. A general hurra from 
f bait | sble-boys and loafers, announced the fact of a departure. | 
ought, | It would be vain to describe that ride; suffice it to say | 
UPON | that [was knocked about like a pea upon a drum-head, | 
— sometimes against the top, rebounding from a hard seat as! 
which if struck beneath with a sledge-hammer by a giant—now | 
" des holding on here and letting go there, with every sort of fran- | 
ae tic, wild and involuntary evolution. After one hour’s work, | 
iii the vehicle was brought up at the stopping-place with a jerk |! 
posed that literally plastered me against the front. All tremulous | 
Page with rage, I descended from the infernal machine—with a | 
vow never to re-enter another, and doubtful which of the 
ith evils to prefer, a jam with nine fat heavy fellows, or the ex. 
seth clusive property of the vehicle, with two runaway colts, a 
nibble blind one, a bolter, and a remorseless driver. 
d, the My excursion on the railroad I told you of in one of my}, 
"with | /etters, I forget which, where the two locomotives had a set. | 
won. | ‘and of my life’s being saved by the providential inter- | 
tatue, ference of the fat old gent!eman’s stomach, into whieh I in- i 
with | Continently pitched my cranium, much to my satisfaction, | 
cork, | btto the no small discomfort of that amiable individual. | 
cies. | The excitement there was sufficient for the time, but it was i 
ride, | Suort-lived. Now in Mississippi they have the art of keep-| 
__— | 'gitup for hours. A street fight admits of some pleasing |, 
id be- | Vatiety. The last one I witnessed at , deviated a little || 
tom the routine of those amiable and interesting exchanges || 
othes, of civilities; from its complication partaking somewhat of |, 
the melo.dramatic, though the denouement of the picce was || 





‘have a more commanding view of the litigant parties. 
| sensibilities of one of the gentlemen and leader of the late 


not quite as tragical as might have been anticipated, occa- 
sioning, therefore, some discontent and dissatisfaction, yet 
upon the whole it was not a bad piece. 

There being fourteen on a side armed with bowie knives, 
hatchets and double-barrelled guns, there was a pleasing 


‘variety in the manner and effects of the tout ensemble 


movement of the parties. The affair commenced with a 
discharge of a load of buck-shot at a respectable gentleman, 


| who for reasons best known to himself was precipitately 
| flying round the corner of the State-House. 


Upon the re. 


| ceipt of this testimonial, which was lodged most unequivo- 


cally in a very susceptible part of the body, a flying coat- 


| tail favouring the reception, that individual acknowledged 


the ** soft impeachment” by some curious grimaces and dis- 
turtions; if a hive of bees had been let loose upon that par- 
ticular spot, it could not have excited more lively emotions. 
It was thought by some that he“ piled the agony” ona little 
too hard, and rolling and writhing about upon the ground, 


| was decidedly “ not the thing.” 


The other gentlemen were now actively engaged in the 
performance of their respective duties, interchanging in the 
most frank, lively manner, shots pistols, thrusts from 
bowie knives, and blows from hatchets, whilst the de- 
lighted spectators were running here and there to get out of 


| the line of fire, and applauding when a good shot was made 
_or blow dealt by their favourite champion. 


How long this would have continued it is impossible to 


say, had not the chief justice interfered at the suggestion 
| of some amiable Choctaws, who could not convenietly go 


to court while so many curious things were flying about. 
The whole gang were conveyed to the mayor's office, 
a small shantee with one large window and door, in which 
was seated that functionary upon a high stool, that he might 
The 


conflict, were completely overcome ; having had the honour 
to receive at one time a donation from every variety of 
weapon, he remained upon the field motionless, and appa- 
rently * hors de combat,” but there was a revivifying energy 
in that gentleman’s body which forty hatchets could not 
knock out. He rose, therefore, like that respectable person- 
age that Hercules threw upon the ground, and who wouldn’t 
stay thrawn—an indomitable old maid I should suppose, 
from the familiar appellation of Aunt—Aunt Teus, I think 
she was called—and after deliberately loading both barrels 
of his gun with eighteen buck-shot in each, he swore he’d 
have a crack at the whole covey, and as the covey was 
gathered at that moment round the stool of his worship the 
mayor, both loads went into the department of Justice, 
crashing the panes of glass and toppling his excellency off 
of his high place with wonderful celerity. The audience 
rolled out of the door laughing heartily at the ** joke.” No 
one was hurt, however, except his Honour, who from his 
elevated position received one shot through his cheek and 
two through his hat. Upon some one observing to that 
functionary that this infliction might have been spared if he 
had arrested the parties yesterday, he replied that “ Jake 
never meant him any harm; that ifhe had been killed, 
Jake would have buried him decently at his own expense.” 
This honourable tribute to the urbanity and friendly feelings 
of the worthy individual who had perforated his cheek and 
hat, was mumbled out between a finger which was groping 
about the interior of his jaws in search cf something that 
appeared to incommode him. Upon some one respectfully 
inquiring what he was feeling for, ‘* Nothing,” was the 
reply; ‘I was only afeard some of Jake’s cursed plums had 
knocked out a favourite grinder of mine.” However, this 
propensity to shoot a mayor is not confined entirely to the 
southwest. “ Wo be unto ye that sit upon high places,” 
not only in this instance but in another farther north, the 
prophecy has been verified. To “draw a bed” upon a 
mayor or president, is far from unfrequent, and will become 
quite fashionable when the amiable and salutary plea of in- 
sanity shall be established upon a firmer basis. 

These are specimens of field sports, but we must look at 
the flood as well as field, and a short excursion of a five 
days’ trip from New Orleans to Louisville, will give the 
traveller a sample of the delights of that kind of recreation. 
He may float in a palace with every luxury to gratify the 
most fastidious taste, and enjoy the society of elegant ladies 
and accomplished gentlemen, or he may get on board a 
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* bully-boat,” and have the peculiar gratification of racin: 
day and night with another bully-boat, on one of the most 
awful rivers of the world, where every kind of danger 
imaginable threatens the passenger—snags and sawyers 
beneath the treacherous surface of the roaring flood, fire, 
bursting boilers, collisions with other boats—and even the 
banks of this etream, when quietly moored alongside, sink 
into the vortex of waters, with acres of forests overwhelming 
everything within its sphere. 

I have been snagged once and on fire twice, but a two 
days’ race with bully-boats combines every sort of pleasing 
excitement. It were well to inform you that a bully-boat, 
means a boat that beats every thing on those waters, and 
performs her trips in an astonishingly short space of time. 
But here they come, the steam at every discharge from the 
blow pipes sounds like cannon—a volume of white vapour 
flying into the air, as if fired from a culverin, “ vum—vam 
—vum—vam"—there they whirl round a short point, called 
the Devil’s Tooth-comb; side by side, they sweep by a flat 
boat, dashing the spray over its unwieldy sides—those wild 
neighbours drop the pine tree which performs the duty of a 
rudder from the stern, and hurra with delight, with cries of 
* Go it, boots!” ‘Two to one on blue streak !” ‘ Rosin 
up, Pike,”—* Beat or burst!” The boats separate, one to 
take in wood upon the left bank, the other upon the right, 
and our deck-passengers rush on shore, and amidst cries of 
**hurra! go ahead !’—“in with it!’--in a few minutes 
fifty cords of split ash and cotton wood are piled on either 
side the bvilers—cast off, away she goes, her opponent 
swinging out from her wooding-place at the same moment ; 
by a dexterous management of the helm, the cut-water of 
“blue streak” cleaves into the wheel-house of the rival ; in 
a moment her guard, wheel-house, and everything is tearing 
up from stem to stern; a passenger, bed and all, drops 
astonished out of his state-room into the water, and floats by 
unheeded, whilst cries of victory resound from “ blue streak” 
—and the pilot with loud voice, as the rival dashes past the 
wreck, bestows a passing compliment, in which the other 
party is particularly requested to go as a one-sided son of 
to a certain place not remarkable either for the cool- 
ness of its temperature or the virtues of its inhabitants. 

Such are the varied pleasures of travelling, pleasing and 
exciting to many who have never enjoyed them as I have, 
and therefore cannot fully appreciate my present pure, 
unmitigated content in the bosom of peaceful Hog Hollow. 

Peaceful, rural spot, with all thy sweet tranquillity, with 
what infinite pleasure do I review each familiar object, and 
calmly contemplate the tranquil animation of the place. 
Gentle, captivating Betty is there, busy with her milkpail, 
stooping, to her work; my eyeballs troll upon her nine-pin 
legs peeping below her short linsey-woolsey petticoat and 
chequered apron, her round smiling face buried in a sun- 
bonnet. 

“ Our Jake,” an interesting specimen of the genus “ cow- 
boy”—whose clear whistle resounds through the forest, 
clears the bars of the last lingering herd trooping to pasture. 
With meek and placid mien and active tails they slowly 
disappear down the long shady lane ; a tail or two waves a 
parting adieu, and they are gone. The wide barn door 
with hawk impaled above, stands “ yawning for the coming 
harvest.” The barn-yard is peopled with a busy throng. 
Balanced on one leg, there stands the same old rooster, 
upon the very block where so many of his progeny had 
suffered under the hand of remorseless Betty. With up- 
turned eye he watches the hawk that with steady wing in 
gigantic circles sweeps the sky, and cr-o-o-s a warning to 
the surrounding group. 

From this busy scene I wander forth, rod in hand, and 
soon am once more engaged in all the delights of cherishing 
a nibble, where you will permit me to rest till you hear from 
me again. Your friend, Isaac Watton, JR. 








A NEARER VIEW OF SOME OF THE SHOPS. 


In the general glance that we have taken at shops we 
found ourselves unwillingly compelled to pass some of them 
too quickly. It is the object therefore of the present article 
to enter into those more attractive thresholds, and look a 
little about us. We imagine a fine day ; time, about noon ; 
scene, any good brilliant street. The ladies are abroad in 
white and green; the beaux lounging, conscious of their 
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———— ~ eee 
| waists and neckcloths ; the busy pushing onward, conscioy or eve 
| f their bills ; the degs and coaches—but we must reserm! eyes; 

this out-of.docr view of the streets fur a separate article, woode 
To begin, then, where our shopping experience begay,/ ly orf 
with the toy-shop: pared 
Visions of glory, spare our aching sight ! The 
Ye just-breech'd ages, crowd not on our soul ! bunn | 
We still seem to have a lively sense of the smell of tha nate 
gorgeous red paint, which was on the handle of our firs (oe 
wooden sword! ‘The pewter guard alsc—how beautifully y oy 
fretted like silver did it lock? How did we hang it round : - 
| our shoulder by the proud belt of an old ribbon ;—then fee) = 
| it well suspended ; then draw it out of the sheath, eager tg ee 
| cut down four savage men for ill-using. ditto of damsels! tied 
| An old muff made an excellent grenadiers’s cap ; or one’s ree re 
{hat and feather, with the assistance of three surreptitious one 
| large pins, became fiercely modern and military. There i és. 
is, in that corner of the window—the same identical sword, cide 
| to all appearance, which kept us awake the first night be fom 
| hind our pillow. We still feel ourselves little boys, while jn the 
| standing in this shop; and, for that very matter, so we dy ‘ Yettl 
/on other occasions. A field has as much merit in our eyes, ties, 
/and ginger-bread almost as much in our mouths, as at that of the 
| daisy-plucking and cake-eating period of our life. Thereis jaye 
| the trigger-ratling gun, fine of its kind, but not so complete quent 
a thing as the sword. Its memories are not so ancient: for very | 
Alexander or St. George did not fight with a musket ore to 
| Neither is it so true a thing; it is not “like life” The that 
| trigger is too much like that of a cross.bow ; and the pea’ the cl 
| which it shoots, however hard, produces even to the imagi-. these 
| native faculties of boyhood a humiliating flash of the mock. peera 
; heroic. It is difficult to fancy a dragon killed with a pea; jn Hy 
| but the shape and appurtenances of the sword being genue jn wh 
;ine, the whole sentiment of massacre is as much in its’ il. y 
| wooden blade, as if it were steel of Damascus. The drum ont 
| is still more real, though not so heroic. In the corner op | the bi 
| posite are battle-doors and shuttle-cocks, which have their) Jt js 
;maturer beauties; balls, which possess the additional zest! |oung 
| of the danger of breaking people’s windows ;—ropes, good | feet 
for swinging and skipping, especially the long ones which ae 
| others turn for you, while you run in a masterly manner uw | — crows 
| and down, or skip in one spot with an easy and endlessex-} — eredit 
| actitude of toe, looking alternately at their conscious faces; | yp ic 
|—blood allies, with which the possessor of a crisp finger gtates 
{and thumb-knuckle causes the smiiten marbles to vanish the N 
| out of the ring; kites, which must appear to more vital birds of the 
(a ghastly kind of fowl, with their grim long white faces, no epoor 
| bodies, and endless tails ;—cricket-bats, manly to handle;— _—_gwee: 
| trap-bats, a genteel inferiority ;—swimming-corks, despica- _throa 
| ble ;—horses on wheels, an imposition to the infant public; | resul 
| —rocking horses, too much like Pegasus, ardent yet never | . 
| getting on ;—Dutch toys, so like life, that they ought to be i 
| better ,—Jacob’s ladders, flapping down one over another 
their tintinnabulary shutters ;—dissected maps, from which W 
| the infant statesmen may learn how to dovetail provinces week 
| and kingdoms :—paper-posture makers, who hitch up their eau! 
| knees against their shoulder-blades, and dangle their legs wind 
| like an opera dancer ;—Lilliputian plates, dishes, and other almo 
| household utensils, in which a grand dinner is served up out brow 
| of half an apple,—boxes of paints, to colour engravings with, swell 
| always beyond the outline ;—ditto of bricks, a very sensible little 
| and lasting toy, which we except from a grudge we have coat | 
| against the gravity of infant geometricks ;—whips, very use. | heape 
| ful for cutting people’s eyes unawares ;—hoops, one of the Straw 
most ancient as well as exellent of toys ;—sheets of pie whos 
tures, from A applie-pie up to farming, military, and zoolo- | mulb 
gical exhibitions, alway taking care that the Fly is as large | Hom 
as the Elephant, and the letter X exclusively appropriated | POMP 
to Yerxes ;—musical deal-boxes, rather complaining than milk) 
sweet, and more like a peal of bodkins than bells ;—penny ee 
trumpets, awful at Bartlemy-tide ;—jew’s harps, that thrill “ve 
and breathe between the lips like a metal tongue ;—carts—/ 
carriage—hobby-horses, upon which the infant equestrian) 
prances about proudly on his own feet :—in short, not to g0 
through the whole representative body of existence—dolls,_ 
which are so dear to the maternal instincts of little girls 
We protest, however, of that abuse of them which makeéy 
them full-dressed young ladies in body, while they remain it-F Th 
fant in face ; especially when they are of frail wax. It is cu) Upon 
tivating finery instead of affection. We prefer good hones eatin, 
' plump limbs of cotton and saw-dust, dressed in baby-lines; Life 
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or even our ancient young friends, with their staring dotted | company with “ Madam Reeves,”) is “no inelegant plea. 
eyes; red varnished faces, triangular noses and Rosinante | sure ;” but there is something still more graceful and suita- 
wooden limbs—not, it must be confessed, excessively shape- | ble in the choosing of the natural fruit with its rosy lips and 
ly or feminine, but the reverse of fragile beauty, and pre- |! red cheek. A white hand looks better on a basket of plums, 
pared against all disasters. _ || than in the doubtful, touching of syrupy and sophisticated 
The next step is to the pastry-cook’s, where the plain|| pastry. There is less of the kitchen about the fair visitor. 
bunn is still the pleasantest thing in our eyes, from its re-||She is more Pomona-like, native, and to the purpose. 
spectability in those of childhood. The pastry, less patron- || We help her, as we would a local deity. 
ized by judicious mothers, is only so much elegant indiges- | 
tion; yet it is not easy to forget the pleasure of nibbling away |, 
the crust all round a raspberry or currant tart, in order to}! 
enjoy the three or four delicious semicircular bites at the | 
fruity plentitude remaining. ‘There isa custard with a wall of , 
paste round it, which provokes a siege of this kind ; and the || 
cheese-cake has its amenities of approach. The acid flavour | 
isarelief to the mawkishness of the biffin or pressed baked || 
apple, and an addition to the glib and quivering lightness | 
of the jelly. Twelfth cake, which when cut looks like the 
side of arich pit of earth covered with snow, is pleasant | 
from warmer associations. Confectionary dces not seem , 
in the same request as of old; its paint has hurt its reputation. || 
Yet the school-boy has still much to say for its humbler suavi- | 
ties. Kisses are very amiable and allegorical. Eight or ten || ' 
of them, judiciously wrapped up in pieces of letter-paper, || = yer nee what the woods can yield, 
have saved many a loving heart the trouble of a less elo- | i freely ie ro the field, 
quent billet-doux. Candied citron we lock upon to be the | Will ing you more, fos. aweet and strong. 
very acmé and atticism of confectionary grace. Preserves || Till when humbly leave I take, 
are too much of a good thing, with the exception of the jams | Lest the great Pan do awake, 
that retain their fruit-skins. ‘ Jam satis.’ They qualify |; That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 

Under a broad beech’s shade.—Fletcher. 


the cloying. Yet marmalade must not be passed over in'!| 
imes, W it has bee is ) ignity of the) : ’ — 

Seen tein, ten ix bans Suan Henne to Oe Sey How the poets double every delight for us, with their im- 

| agination and their music! 





Here be grapes whose lusty blood 

Is the learned poets good, 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus ;—nuts more brown 
Than the squirrels’ teeth that crack them ; 
Deign, O fairest fair, to take them. 

For these black ey’d Driope 

Hath ofien times coosimntied me, 

With my clasped knee to climb; 

See how well the lusty time 

Hath deckt their rising cheeks in red, 
Such as on your lips is spread. 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red, some be green ; 

These are of that luscious meat, 

The great God Pan himself doth eat. 


peerage. ‘The other day there was a Duke of Marmalade || 
in Hayti, and a Count of Lemonade, so called, from places || : a 
in which those eminent relishes are manufactured. After) In the windows of some of the sculptor’s shops, artificial 
all, we must own that there is but one thing, for which we |} fruit may be seen. It is a better thing to put upon a man. 
care much at a pastry-cooks, except our old acquaintance | tel-piece than many articles of greater fashion ; but it gives 
the bun; especially as we can take up that, and go on. {ian abominable seneation to one’s imaginary teeth. The in- 
It isan ice. Fancy a very hot day; the blinds down ; the || cautious epicure who plunges his teeth into “a painted 
loungers unusually languid; the pavement burning one’s || Snow-ball,’ can_ hardly receive so jarring a balk to his 
feet; the sun, with a strong outline in the street, baking | genius, as the bare apprehension of a bite at a stone 


> upon a lady in a fruit-shop, then in a pastry-cook’s. 


one whole side of it like a brickkiln; so that everybody is}, peach ; but the farther you.go in a sculptor’s shop the 


crowding on the other, except a man going to intercept a, 
creditor bound for the Continent. Then think of a heaped- 
up ice, brought in upon a salver with a spoon. What 
statesman, of any warmth of imagination, would not pardon |. 
the Neapolitians in summer, for an insurrection on account | 
of the want of ice? Think of the first sidelong dip of the 
spoon in it, bringing away a well-sliced lump; then of the | 
sweet wintry refreshment, that goes lengthening down one’s | 
throat; and lastly, of the sense of power and satisfaction | 
resulting from having had the ice. 


Not heaven itself can do away that slice, | 
But what has been, has been; and I have had my ice. || 


We unaccountably cmitted two excellent shops last 
week,—the fruiterer’s and the sculptor’s. There is great 
beauty as well as agreeableness in a well-disposed fruiterer’s | 
window. Here are the round piled-up oranges, deepening | 
almost into red, and heavy with juice; the apple with its | 
brown red cheek, as if it had slept in the sun, the pear, 
swelling downwards; thronging grapes, like so many tight | 
little bags of wine ; the peach, whose handsome leathern || 
coat strips «fF so finely; the pearly or ruby-like currants, | 
heaped in light long baskets; the red little mouthful of!) 
strawberries; the larger purple ones of plums; cherries, '| 
whose old comparison with lips is better than anything new; | 
mulberries, dark and rich with juice, fit to grow over what) 
Homer calls the deep black-watered fountains ; the swelling || 
pomp of melons ; the rough inexorable-looking cocoa-nut, || 
milky at heart; the elaborate elegance of walnuts; the || 
quaint cashoo-nut ; alinonds, figs, raisins, tamarinds, green- |, 
leaves,—in short, \| 


Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 

In India East or West, or middle shore 

In Pontus or the Punick coast, or where 

Alcinous reigned, fruit of all kinds, in coat 

Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell. 
Milton. 


There is something of more refined service in waiting 
The 
eating of tarts, as Sir Walter Scott handsomely saith in his 
Life of Dryden, (who used to enjoy them, it seems, in 








better. 

Many persons are not aware that there are show-rooms 
in these places, which are well worth getting a sight of by 
some small purchase. For the blest plaster casts the Italian 
shops, such as Papera’s in Marylebone-street, Golden-square, 
and Sarti’s in Greek-street, are the best. Of all the shop- 


| pleasures that are *‘ not inelegant,” an hour or two passed 
p g Pp 


in a place of this kind is surely one of the most polite. 
Here are the gods and heroes cf old, and the more benefi- 
cient philosophers, ancient and modern. You are looked 
upon, as you walk among them, by the paternal majesty 
of Jupiter, the force and decision of Minerva, the still more 


| arresting gentleness of Venus, the budding compactness of 
& &' g Pp 


Hebe, the breathing inspiration of Apollo. Here the Celes- 
tial Venus, naked in heart and body, ties up her locks, her 
drapery hanging upon her lower limbs. Here the Belvidere 
Apollo, breathing forth bis triumphant disdain, follows with 
an earnest eye the shaft that has killed the serpent. Here the 


: Graces, linked in an affectionate group, meetyou in the naked 


sincerity of their innocence, their hands ** open as day,” and 
two advancing for one receding. Here Hercules, like the 
building of a man, looks down from his propping club, as if 
half disdaining even that repose. There Mercury, with his 
light limbs, seems just to touch the ground, ready to give a 
start with his foot and be offagain. Bacchus with his riper 
cheek, and his thicker hanging locks, appears to be eyeing 
one of his nymphs. The Vatican Apollo near him, leans 
upon the stump of a tree, the hand which hangs upon it 
holding a bit of his lyre, the other arm thrown up over his 
head, as if he felt the air upon his body, and heard it sing- 
ing through the strings. It a corner on another side, is the 
Crouching Venus of John of Bologna, shrinking just before 
she steps into the bath. The Dancing Faun is not far off, 
with his animal spirits, and the Piping Faun, sedater be. 
cause he possesses an art more accomplished. Among the 
other divinities, we look up with veneration to old Homer’s 
head, resembling an earthly Jupiter. Plato beholds us with 
a bland dignity—a beauty unimpairable by years. How 


different from the brute impulse of Mars, the bloated self. 
will of Nero, or the dull an: literal effeminacy of some of 
the other emperours! There is a sort of presence in sculp- 
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ture, more than in any other representations of art. It is | D a aa » ance 
curious to see how instinctively people will fall into this senti- ; ; OURSELF HAS THE FLOOR. read) 
ment when they come into a place with busts and statues in | Friendships, Saratoga, Gaiter-boots, Fine Arts of tailony’ wast 
it, however common. They hush, as if the images could elc. etc. ‘L) leave 
hear them. | Tue time will come, perhaps, when we shall be acy, *%° ® 


omy 


In our boyhood, some of our most delightful holidays noisseur in snuff-boxes, insects, or autographs—but, “a salle 


were spent in the gallery of the late Mr. West, in Newman-|) . : ie etal th : 
street. It runs a good way back from the street, crossing a|| ‘ime, we are curious in the cultivation of the rarer kinds¢ self 
small garden, and opening into loftier rooms on the other|/ friendship. The ingenious idea occurred to us, some ty mon! 
side of it. We remember how the world used to seem shut |! years ago, of turning the waste overflow of our heart jny 
om _— us the — on hee _— = We |! some such special and available irrigation, and the regu 
egan § ng down those long carpe sle ures : 
~ Wylie ng carpeted alsies of pictures, |! .¢ shall leave to be published posthumously, under the, and‘ 


with statues in the angles where they turned. We had ob-.|| ‘ . 
served everybody walk down them in this way, like the, !e¢ of Ami-cu.rure, or a Treatrse oN Love-Wasre. (yf Patel 





mild possessor of the mansion, and we went so likewise. | proper channels of affection being first supplied to the poiy| poe 
We have walked down with him at night to his painting-|| of overflow, we have felt free to venture upon very bol ime 


room, as he went in his white flannel gown, with a lamp in| experiments with the remainder, and some of our spec take 
his hand, which shot a lustrous twilight upon the pictured | 


walls in passing ; and everything looked so quiet and grace- |, ©" of course, are simply curiosities; but we have then} and f 
ful, that we should have thought it sacrilege to hear a sound | (friends) of every quality, form, and condition, male anj as 4 
beyond the light tread of his footsteps. | female, preserved with studious care and industry—guar, “- j 
edly confining ourselves to only one of a kind. Some di} give 
the humbler specimens are of great beauty, but will shoy the h 


; . 5 i & 
better preserved and pressed in a posthumous ami-bariun, 82" 


Tue following simple and chaste lines come to us without || 
a title—but they may be called a prayer from a pure 


heart :-— | We can only venture, in our life-time, to give specimens ¢ oF 

I love to list the night-wind’s mournful sigh, ‘the more ornamental varieties; and our object now ist The, 

When earth is hushed in sleep, | introduce a leaf of the species ‘ callow.dandy”—in othe  swea 

And stars their vigils keep | words, to give you a letter from a very elegant lad with, ‘sing 

In the blue sky. |nascent moustache, a prized friend of ours, now, for th on 

I love to feel the balmy breath of spring | first time, at Saratoga. He writes about trifles—but, in hoy a 

Upon my fevered cheek, | weather, we, (for one,) like trifles best; and as he write, then | 

When blue-eyed violets meek | after all, with a dash of philosophy, we have not thought, “big: 
Their odours fling. | it 2 ete Ria: 

| worth while to omit oralter. Here is his letter, written iy °F? 

I love to sit at twilight’s dewy hour, the vanishing legibility of a once good school-hand :-— [ pet 


And watch the first faint star | 
That, glimmering from afar, 
Lights my lone bower. 


U.S. Horer, Aug. —— | ter’s. 
Dear Witus—Y our kind note to St. Juhn, of the Knick by un 
erbocker, got me the state-room with the picture of “Glen.|  §p!rat 


| 
| 
| 
! 


° e . . 
I love to stand, upon a summer night, | mary” on the panel, and I slept under the protection of you} mid i 
Beneath th’ o’erbending sky ; | household gods—famously, of course. ‘The only fault]{ Prome 
It gives, I know not why, |found with that magnificent boat, was the right of anf "> 
Such pure delight. |‘*smutch’d villain” to walk through her. It is a frightlil van 
; : ; ou! 
All things I love—on earth, in sky, and sea; | arrangement that can sell, toa beauty and a blackguari, an 
x : : \for the same money, the right to promenade on the same re 
Each bird and star—the flower, | és ‘ blessi 

nage | carpet, and go to sleep with the same surroundings on the 
Whose life ie but an hour, opposite sides of a pine partition! Giv world where | Frene 
eige sinha trait | Opp sides pine partition! Give me a wo aks 


|antipodes stay put! But what a right-royal, “ slap-up" 
For God hath made them all ;—his watchful care _‘|| supper, they give in the Knickerbocker! They’ll make the rs 


Not one doth overlook ; means better than the end—travelling better than arriving} ,. 
From these, as from a book, |—if they improve any more! I had a great mind to go friend 
A lesson rare, | back the next day, and come up again. hands 
, | Saratoga’s great fun. I had no idea there were so many belle « 
Our souls may learn—for each its treasured lore | kinds of people—beasts and beauties. Five hundred men) The b 
Doth yield ;—the longing heart, /and women in one house, is a lumping of things that shove} %d T 
Of wisdom doth impart aside a great many secrets there’s no room for. Old wo.| Pe 
A sacred store. | men popping out of their rooms with their wigs off, to cal] — Of; 
The humblest flower that opes its dewy eye | a waiter——-lazy men coming: to breakfast nena Bese for po 
Doth blossom at His will, | — pe —— = any = day Ny ye alioge 
And joyeth to fulfil | sieging, when the lady would prefer cracker and chee bind 


jealous people looking daggers while they pretend to blow 


Its destiny. | their noses—bustles flattened by dinner chairs into upright hear fi 


The planets move at the divine behest, pianos—ladies spreading their nostrils at unexpected int) will pl 
And pause not night or day ; | ductions—old maids in calm disgust, and just-outs in 
Nor, till He bid them stay | sweet confusion’—a Turk in the portico selling attary, P mn 

Their course, will rest. land a Jew in the drawing-room shining in patent leather:| “early 
4 . : |—all pretty good sights, as the world goes, and stuff for} we rey 

The silent dew and gentle rain from heav’n | moralizing—eh, old Willis ? - a. 
Their sparkling treasures bring ; | The charm of society at Saratoga lies in getting the 4 
A grateful offering a | thing without paying for it. To see a pretty woman is at 

To the earth giv’n. | town, one has to resolve at breakfast, shape his arrange) '"% if 


And holiest lesson may we learn from all, | ments, stick three hours to his resolve, travel a mile, _ We th 
If we but pray aright, || bell, run the chance of intruding or “ not at home,” ta os ture of 
That clearer, purer light, penne bore in the way of aunt or brother, and, a oe 

May round us fall. one, after all, you light upon an undress humour in the lacy 
| visited. In the great drawing-room of the United States 

Then be it ours—blessing, and being blest— jon the contrary, the whole visitable world is reduced to tht} To Ge 
Humbly to walk with God, | compass of a gamut and you have it all within the spread I ' 
Uatil heaven’s bright abode | your hand, and all in tune! You dress, breakfast, and st ihe am 

Shall be our rest. : | on a sofa, and, in ten minutes your entire female acquaintp "° qua 
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) ance passes within three feet of your nose, and every one as || predilection that I sent, some weeks ago, several well-drill- 
ready to be tilked to as if you hed ridden three miles anc || ed recruits, in the shape of contributions, to the head-quar- 
ila " wasted patience and a forenoon to have that pleasure. You || ters of the New Mirror. I had the satisfaction of seeing 
“| Jeave her when you like, with ut the trouble of an adieu, || some of these volunteers of mine (for I don’t furnish sol- 
| see and talk to twenty more with the same charming econ. || diers for the regular army of literature) equipped in all the 
ee omy of time and labour, and, baving got through your duty. || fine uniform of print, and marching up and down the im- 
t, mew’ g/kg by eleven, you select your favourite and devote your- || posing columns of the Mirror. I am somewhat apprehen- 
kinds gelf to ber fur the remaining twelve or fourteen hours—“ a | sive, that the recent ones I have sent have met with a fate 
sme t» month's love in a day!” This, if you please, is letting ' considerab!y less glorious than an immortality in the Mirror 
a >the alannah atte wed ‘ranks; for I have not heard a word from them since the 
‘art inn Like the neglected pred stitial jday they set out upon their ambitious march. Now it 
1e resu : nay : , : | strikes me that these same gentlemen (they all have their 
sr the, and very glad to be rid of it! Now, don’t you think, my | names prominently fixed upon them) may be slumbering in 
e. Out paternal Willis, that society in town has too many bin- | unconscious ignominy, in some dark corner of your sanc- 
he . | drances, obstructions, cross-purposes, exactions, MysUhiCAa- | im, and have not been duly examined for actual service. 
NE poli tions and botherations—censiderirg that a plague slices of!) ‘The preparation they have undergone I would be sorry to 
ery boli! just as much life ee pleasure? 1 wish the Marvins would 'see thrown away in such obscurity, and would infinitely pre- 
ar spec. take a lease of New-Yi rk, roof it in, knock away wails, | fer seeing them distinguish themselves under your colours. 
ve then, and make a “ Springs” of it! It is so very cumbrous, let-|' Equally would I regret to hear of any fate befalling them 
ale ani tine pecple have whole houses to themselves! | similar to that visited upen the unfortunate children of the 
Have you anatomized this new fashion of gaiter-boois, |. Spartan mothers who were deemed unfit for service ; and, 
— guar | my dear dandy? Do you observe what a break-down they | while I am in the line of illustration, let me beseech you to 
Some a} give to the instep, and how shamble-footed, ard down at! make no unchristian pile of them, anywise like that pre- 
ill show! the pe 7 - seem who ‘. ar — — all, 7 | pared to burn Hindocstan widows. Rather let your martial 
. | iga* blood look” to a man’s leg as well as a horse’s, and || cnirit ove , : iudic 
beriens sodentey can lock * dential? with unstrepped trousers pp one eng h gaag a Se Gap Ae 
mens! and his apparent foot cut in two by shues of two colours. | I think that the practised eye of either of you, gentle 
Ww ist) The eye wants a clean line from the point of the toe to the || " P y lh age 
. ? : ; : : | men, can tell at a glance whether these things will stand 
in othe  swearing-place of the Patriarchs, ard an unblemished instep Gin en cts hes te, ehctins Gee cons teas tin Fel connie 
i with, tising to the pantaloon. The world’s tailcrs have been ever || or the public gaze, det une formidable of all things to en- 
since breeches-time learning the proper adjustment of straps, || 4 aia: ‘ Ly ° 
» for the snd, now it is perfected, the capricious world condemns it| a r. oan you have both —— many — _ this 
at, im boll 45 disuse! Write an article about it, my dear Willis! And| trodden field of literature, and culled the laurels of its pee- 
aE ‘ “the : etl Dicceinti: Gheneiiiis ‘ vk : pa peel of try and its prose. You have, doubtless, encountered many 
: pie ' ahve “ei oat a aa a eggs that career, who have set vut with the same hopes of re- 
rougnt iy : = <—F 7 || nown, prematurely fall in their march over this haunted 
il > ' > "GY | , « 
vritten in — ead prs ba hips — yhoo _—_ |rond of hepeless fame. Could it be explored, what records 
a j “ v B ° iS CPOaLs, | - “ y . 
ae | there is a Lae ssed man here with ppt cut of Carpen- | — ee esa b — wy mines 
—. | ters. He’s a Prometheus, that Carpenter—heating his goose | teidica cla ee aay a : “- : nf ane * ‘A ‘a 
e Knick} by undoubted “ fire from Heaven!” The skirts of the lastin- | stenihden teen a He = va bettie a oe vane re " 
f ‘“Glep.| spitation cress slightly behind, aiding the Belvidere ‘ pyra- | shaped a pa tase. te ated sien Ae eae iene 
n of yout mid inverted” (from the shoulders down,) and of course | the fngemn sensenel sell or pr : yes _ “s 
; . ee ay g s, s 
fault |] promoting the oe Arts of tailoring. Allowing — the | preserve its frail mementoes. I have some of these, the ef- 
t of anf Up-top-piness OF Jennings In trousers, waistccats and over- | fr4. of my school-day companions, and I preserve them as 
frightfl } coats, there is nobody like this Philadelphia man for coats ! | I would a dearly-cherished skull. Oh! what an emblem of 
ckguard, pag sag romana ytcy: sh yoke pet i" | their fate ; but forgotten they sleep to the world, while I 
2 ov . a | 4 . 4 Th 
the same Sion tie ae dear Willis ! incensed ng read these records of their lives, as I would their epitaphs, 
s on the ae “icles a es .,|, with tears in my eyes. But this is a strain that my pen is 
Jd where} French dandy’s sublime sentiment :—* Si l'on rencontrait | marching to, far different from the one I set out with. Veri 
. toe ° a ’ § . = 
wor fy | ge acme” Ee, ee payee || ly, a dead march ! and, following its plaintive notes, I have 
make the = ‘ oe | almost grown sad. herefore, adieu. x ’ 
arriving Ah! such an interminable letter as Iam writing! Your || E d. Therefore, vious 
nd to gol fiend “Jo, Sykes,” the puller of the big wires, is here,'| Many thanks to “ Eugene,” who writes with a good-will, 
handsome and thoughtful, with a daughter who is to be the |’ and at a length (brevity the soul of wit) which pleases and 
so many belle of 1860—the loveliest child I have seen in my travels. | datiniiadindin, tik te tek een bis ea 
ired men’ he beautiful women, I will tell you about over our olives | Paes ioe a 
at shoves} 4 Tinta. No events that I can trust to the indiscretion of || GrnTLEMEN—I have some desire to ascertain whether my 
Old wo} Pen andink. Ever yours, aveusTUs i110. || fair cousins will recognize their niniatures in print—if you 
Best : a 3a ; 
fi, tocal| Of course there was a postscript, but that we must reserve || think them worthy a New Mir ror setting, I shall feel 
sd—ct0s) for poster; Cher Mind “Glen Whe | ne obliged, if not, (you keep no fire just now) pray make 
eal 4 ee? SNe SOee eee Ene © Set S mde te we | matches of them—which is more than meddlesome friends 
chess altogether upon third person topics. But we have another | and devoted lovers have yet been able to do with the 
blow! friend at Saratoga—a female specimen—and we hope to) Originals. Yours etc., EUGENE. 
| to gs p P | 
o upright} hear from her, twixt this and the season over. Our readers THE SISTERS—A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
ted int) will please expect it. But we have used up our room. : ; 
touts ia ; : I have two sweet cousins, very unlike, yet very lovely, a 
1g. attars, To the following complaint from a correspondent, whose |snow drop and a diamond. If earth holds a beauty un- 
leather:| “early education was neglected,” (his chirography, at least,) || conscious of her charms it is my cousin Eloise. How 
stuff far} we reply by publishing it, for it is too well put to be thrown I lovely she appeared when last I beheld her, the mellowed 
STs, i oesh sees: tinea eee al aii of | light of the shaded lamp by which she was reading, resting 
otting th yy dees lat we have on hane anything O' | on her sweet Madonna-like face, and making golden lines 
‘oman is} 7 = 7's” unpublished, though we have sent back one or||in her rich chestnut hair! My gentle cousin! I almost 
arrange) '¥0 if we remember rightly, from their utter illegibility. || worshipped her; but Eloise, though in all other respects 
le, rings} We think we said so to Mr. T. when last we had the plea- gentle and considerate, has no mercy upon love and lovers ; 
,” talk OP sure of seeing him. But here is his remonstrance : | she has a merry and goodnatured, but thoroughly discom- 
d, two tv | fiting sarcasm, always ready to meet sentiment, when it 
1 the lady GENERAL ORDER. | takes the form of words. None have ever advanced beyond 
d States Head-quarters, Washington City, Aug. 3, 1844. || single sentence of all that love dictates, nor has any living 
ved to the 1 | wight ever dared to make a second trial of so dangerous an 
spread dl 0Generat Morris ap Apsutant WILLIs: experiment, and all Cupid’s artillery of sighs, glances ete., 
t, and si lam a great lover of taste, though I may be destitute of || is thrown away upon her. She never can see love, and she 
acquaint) € quality I so much admire ; and it was from some such '\ never will hear i:. And yet, though Eloise has never loved 
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she is, albeit her arch denials, deeply imbued with sentiment 
in every other fourm. Herexpressive face contradicts the only 
falsehood to which her noble spirit ever stooped. Why 
incomprehensible girl, wilt thou deny the existence of those 
feelings which so much ennoble thee? How couldst thou 
so wickedly assert that thou hadst been “ asleep” during the 
long half hour, in the moonlit parlour, during which thou | 
utteredst not a word, and left me to entertain myself, by | 
watching thy deep dark eyes lit up with such solemn enthv. | 
siasm, while gazing upward at night’s jewels? Thou wast 
comimuning with another world, fair cousin, and that, not 
(as thou hadst the hardihood to say when I taxed thee with 
it) the “ Land of Nod.” 

Eloise is an enthusiastic admirer of nature’scharms. How 
often have I beheld her countenance silently and uncon- 
sciously express the feelings which others, who possessed 
them not, were eloquently portraying in words! And how 
astonished have I then been to hear her satirical and laugh- 
ter-provoking reply to the rhapscdist, and how indignant 
at her called-in retaliation, “‘ the most unfeeling and unsenti- 
mental girl on earth!” Dear, noble Eloise, none deny her 
intellectual superiority, but few comprehend her heart. She 
is too proud, too sensitive to display its emotions to public 
admiration, and consequently many deny that she possesses 
it. (This opinion is especially in vogue with those who 
would, but dare not, offer incense at her shrine.) May thy 
fair face, my cousin, ever remain unclouded by sorrow, and 
thy heart (for a heart thou hast, and a warm one, Eloise !) 
never ache as thou hast unwittingly caused mine to, with 
disappointed love. 

Eloise has a sister younger than herself, and her perfect 
contrast. Isabelle is a “dark ladye,” but how gloriously 
dark! Such a profusion of ebon braids! Such lustrous, 
magnificent eyes, shaded by the mostrichly fringed curtains 
to be obtained of love’s upholsterer, and 


“ Her smile kindles with a conscious glow, 
As from the thought of sovereign beauty born.” 


And Isabelle is conscious of “sovereign beauty”—and 
means too, to do all the execution she can with it. How 
many captives grace her triu whenever she appears in| 
“halls of light!” Admiratiof"which her sister would not | 
see, she sees, and mukes the world see too—though her | 
heart remains as unyielding as that of Eloise. But don’t | 
imagine that Isabelle is an unfeeling coquette—far from it | 
—her “ coquetry,” as her envious friends term it, never | 
wounds—never degrades her in the eyes of her discarded | 
suitors—on the contrary, she is much more popular than 
her more delicately honourable sister, ‘* the proud Eloise”— 
whose mercy is termed ‘ coldness” and “cruelty.” Isa- 
belie, moreover, is frank and generous, devotedly attached 
to her family, and although generally most luxuriously in- 
dolent, she will exert herself till exhausted to serve her 
friends, especially her sister. She possesses a strong mind 
and quick perceptions, but has not her sister’s studious 
tastes. She always had a strange habit of looking over in. | 
stead of on her book when at her “ studies.” ‘* What was 
the use of her studying—spoiling her eyes and her temper— 
when, if she wanted information on any subject, she had 
only to ask Eloise, who studied enough for both?” And Isa- 
belle would not be persuaded that her ** reasoning” was non- 
sense—at least until schooldays were over—and now she 
congratulates herself that she will never be mistaken for 
* that scarecrow, a blue-stocking ;” and indeed, I am, some- 
times, when looking at her brilliant face, inclined to agree 
with some of her moustached adorers, who tell her that 
“ The lip, that’s so scented by roses, 
Oh never must smell of the lamp.” 








But will Isabelle, so charming a mistress, make an equally 
agreeable wife ? I have sometimes had fears on that head, 
but I know that when Isabelle loves, she will love devoted- 
ly, and where her affections are concerned her will is ever 
pliant. Whoever wins Isabelle, will mould her to his fancy, 
for her heart and hand will be given together. 





One of the best portraits we have ever seen is that of 
“* Lady Suffolk” by Robert A. Clarke. We speak know- | 
ingly, having seen the Lady. We were present at her great 
trot in 1843, and (if we remember rightly) we gave a sketch 
of it in the Mirror. This remarkable mare has risen, like 





‘some other Ladies, from low life, having formerly been kt 7 
|‘ by the day” to take parties to a fishing ground—but ; 


“Tt is as easy way unto a Duchess 
As to a hatted dame, if the (speed) answer” — 


j 
She is as much better than a high-fualed mare, as her vl 
is better—and that is our favourite view of life and title. 
This fine engraving is dedicated to the Turf’s darling, | 
| William T. Porter, editor of the Spirit of the Times, to | 
‘compliment whom is to “ paint the lily.” We commend | 
|the picture to the purchasers of engravings. 


A “clerk in a store” is very unnecessarily annoyed. We- 
alluded to “a class,” not of clerks merely, but of the frame | 
|of mind in which our correspondent seemed to be—a class | 
made up as much of other vocations as of “ clerks in q 

store.’ There are ‘“ clerks” of all kinds, as he very well | 
knows. The mostaccomplished friend we have is a“ clerk 
in a store.” Some of the most popular beaux in the best 
society of New-York are “ clerks in stores.” 
of the greatest ‘ rowdies.” 
beyond the tip of his nose. 


f 
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So are some { 
Our friend should try to see 


To strangers in search of a‘lion.” Just across the 
churchyard, from the Astor, is a painter’s studio, (George | 
W. Flagg, No. 184 Fulton-street,) where there are some | 
very beautiful pictures,—portraits, fancy-pictures, etc. Flagg ; 
is the best painter of female portraits in New-York, and 
his.price is lately reduced from a hundred to fifty dollars, 
He has the art of making people look more beautiful than 
they expected, and at the same time giving an admirable | 
likeness. His portraits are both portraits and pictures. | 
The studio is worth, at least, a visit. 


A very agreeable little manual, and instructive withal, 
has just been published, entitled ** A Guide-Book to West 
Point.” It has hitherto frequently been deplored that no 
such literary cicerone was in existence for the convenience 
of visiters. Excellently well is the desideratum now sup. 
plied. A considerable deal of research and personal obser- 
vation must have been expended in the production of this 
work, embracing, as it does, every matter of interest, con. | 
nected with that most interesting spot. 


> reer 


Mrs. Cora Mowatt, the Corinne of our day, is writing a 
novel, that will (we are told) be finished by Autumn. This 
lady is full of genius, and withal a very cheerful and acute 
observer of the world, and we sball have a book worth 
reading in this forthcoming novel. 


‘“*The darkest hour is nearest the dawn,” and we are 
not a little delighted to Hale the daybreak of a better cit- 
culation of intelligence—Hate’s Exrress being now our 
money-saving vehicle of letters. The post-office was at 
its worst, and it was indeed time that a remedy should 
spring up somewhere. Judge Story’s decision as to the le. 
gality of private letter-carrying, has eased the minds, and | 
more eased (by leaving full) the pockets of the public. Yet 
Mr. Hale, even by this cheap postage, is rapidly making 
money. Mr. Wickiliffe’s friends defend him, and we listen 
jin patience, though his administration has nearly ruined the | 
|Mirror’s circulation—but we do not think his conscience 
can be so much purer than those of his predecessors, that | 
he need destroy, for the sake of following the strained letter | 
‘of the law, what they, in their justice and goodness, care- 
fully aided and fostered. The public is the master ; and, 
thank Heaven, the “ Post-office Department” is now to be 
“ swept and gernished.” The order will be given from 
‘the polls.” More of this anon. 
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